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OLD ENGLISH EPITAPHS. 

A collection of old metrical epitaphs, copied 
actually from the monuments themselves whenever 

ssible, would be a valuable contribution to our 
iterary antiquities, and is surely an undertaking 
well worth the attention of the printing societies. 
Tam of course aware that there are several col- 
lections of epitaphs in existence, but I know of 
none that are not disfigured by the admission of a 
large proportion of rubbish, and none in which 
there is any pretension to accuracy. A good scho- 
larly selection, dating from the earliest specimens 


and coming down to, say, the Restoration, would | 


interest several classes of inquirers. The earlier 
Inscriptions often possess a philological value in 
the preservation of dialectical peculiarities, and the 
later ones, particularly those of the Elizabethan 
period, are generally worth preserving for their 
own sake, as well as from the historical or biogra- 
eo interest which often attaches to them. We 
now that some, at least, of the men of letters of 
this time drove quite a trade in epitaph-making, 
and it is not, therefore, altogether an improbable 
Suggestion that this neglected field, properly ex- 
amined, may yield treasure-trove of the great 
poets and dramatists. A theory of this kind was 





broached many years ago in the columns of one of 
your contemporaries ; and I remember copying, at 
the time, a rather striking epitaph, which was 
adduced in support of the writer’s opinion. It is, 
or was, in the church of Elmset, in Suffolk :— 

“ Here lyeth the Body of Edward Sherland of Grayes 
Inn, Esquire, descended from the ancient family of the 
Sherlands in the Isle of Sheppy in Kent, who lived 
his whole life a single man and dyed in this parish the 
13th of May, 1609. 

** Toombes have noe vse, vnlesse it be to showe 

The due respecte which friend to friend doth owe. 

Tis not a mausolean monument 

Or hireling epitaph that can prevent 

The flux of fame: a painted sepulcher 

Is but a rotten trustlesse Treasurer, 

A fair gate built to oblivion. 

But he whose life, whose everie action, 

Like well-wrought stones and pyramides e1 

A monument to honor and respecte 

As this man did, he needs no other herse, 

Yet hath but due, having both tombe and v rse.”” 

The rough and vigorous imagery of these lines 
reminds one of some of Ben Jonson’s lapidary 
effusions. At any rate, it may be accepted as a 
good spe cimen of what may be called the pro- 
fessional epitaph, in contradistinction to the less 
ambitious and more homely effort of less practised 
hands, members of the family, perhaps, or personal 
friends of the deceased. It is worth noting, that 
upon the monument of another member of the 
Sherland family,—Lady Mary Salter, wife of Sir 
William Salter, “ one of her Majesty’s cupbearers,” 
and daughter of Thomas Sherland, of Suffolk, who 
is buried in Iver Church, Buckinghamshire (1613), 
—there is an inscription which may have been 
written by the same hand :— 

* Here the earthly mansion of a heavenly mind, 

A worthy matron’s mortall part, is shrin’d. 

More might be said, if any tombe or stone 

Were large enough for her inscription. 

But words are bootles: more elegies hurl’d 

Upon her hearse are vaine, for to the world 

Like a vain glorious gamster, ’twould but b 

Not what it now hath, but what it has lost, 

And making her lyfe knowne, would cause my fear 

*Twas greater than vertue’s strength would beare.” 

I quote from Brydg ss Topograph A vol. il. p- 75. 
Was there not some connexion between the Sher- 
lands and the Herberts ? 

The number of poetical epitaphs in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James is something quite phenomenal, 
and has never, I think, been sufficiently considered 
in the study of our national life. It not 
uncommon to have two distinct sets of verses upon 
one tomb. Upon the monument of Lady Boys, in 
Nonington Church, there are no less than six little 
poems, three of which are signed with different 
initials. 

Ben Jonson, we know, was a er maker of 
epitaphs. He is the writer of some of the finest in 
the language, and also of some of the very worst. 
A curious instance of his practice in this way occurs 


was 


il 
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in the second Report of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission. A letter is there printed from Jonson 
to “ My right worthy friend Mr. Geo, Garrard,” 
enclosing an epitaph of fourteen lines upon ’Sell 
Boulstred, which seems to have been composed 
while Mr. Garrard’s man, who had brought the 
order, waited. The amount of the honorarium is 
not mentioned, but the inventory of Mistress 
3oulstred’s perfections must have been cheap at 
any price : 
* Stay, view this stone, and if thou beest not such, 

Read here a little that thou may’st know much ; 

It covers first a Virgin, and then one 

That durst be that in Court, a virtu alone 

To fill an Epitaph. But she had more, 

She might have claym’d t’ have made the graces four, 

Taught Pallas language, Cynthia modesty ; 

As fit to have increas’d the harmony 

Of spheares, as light of Starres: she was earth’s Eye, 

The sole religious House and votary, 

With rites not bound, but conscience. 

all? 

She was ’Sell Boulstred. In which name I call 

Up so much truth as could I it pursue 

Might make the fable of Good Women true.” 


Well might Jonson say in his address to 
Selden :— 





Would’st thou 


**T have too oft preferr’d 
Men past their termes ; and prais’d some names too much.” 
C. Extxior Browne. 





WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM, BISHOP OF ARGYLL, 
1539—1556. 

In a former article of mine on the Conyngham 
family (“N. & Q.,” 5™ S. i. 329, 330), I stated 
that this prelate could not have been the youngest 
son of William, Earl of Glencairn, as the latter is 
recorded as “ Willelmi Conigham filii et heredis 
Cuthberti comitis de Glencarne, existentis sub 
tutoria dicti Cuthberti patris sui, ac domini feodi 
terrarum et baronie de Glencarne,” at Glasgow, 
Feb. 1, 1507 (Liber Protocollorum M. Cuthberti 
Simonis, A.D. 1499-1513, Grampian Club edit., 
vol. ii. p. 154); but I have since found reason to 
modify this opinion, as this William was desig- 
nated a knight in July, 1509, and his wife Cathe- 
rine Borthwick is also there mentioned (Reg. Mag. 
Sigil., vol. xv. p. 186). He was then “ Master of 
Kilmaurs,” and succeeded his father in the earl- 
dom after January, 1532, and before December, 
1544, dying in 1547 ; and is also mentioned in 
June, 1498, as succeeding to the lands and baronies 
of Kilmaurs, &c., in Ayrshire, on the resignation 
of them by his father (Ibid., xiii. 308). It is, 


therefore, pretty evident that he was a married 
man before 1507—not 1506, as erroneously stated 
in the above Protocol Book (vol. ii. p. 358, “ Ab- 
stracts”), and rather unaccountably, for in the 
original Latin document it is expressly recorded 
that this “instrument” was dated “primo mensis 
Februarii, regni Jacobo quarti anno xrx°,” which 





regnal year only began on June 11, 1506. Though 
he was then under his father’s tutory, the Master 
was certainly not a child, and may, therefore, 
have easily been the father of a younger son, born 
in 1513; it is, however, rather confusing that 
Earl William is said to have had no issue by his 
first marriage with Catherine, the second daughter 
of William, Lord Borthwick (Douglas’s Peerage of 
Scotland, by Wood, fol. 1813, vol. i. p. 635), but 
to have had five sons, all the offspring of his second 
wife, Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of John 
Campbell, of West Loudoun. But Douglas is not 
always quite trustworthy in his pedigrees, and the 
matrimonial bonds of the Scottish nobles were 
notoriously loose and uncertain at “the dawn of the 
Reformation,” and indeed throughout the sixteenth 
century. Master William Cunningham was, there- 
fore, in all probability, a younger, if not the fifth, 
son of William, the fourth (or, more correctly, third) 
Earl of Glencairn, and is styled “ex nobili et potenti 
familia ortum” in his postulation to the vacant 
See of Argyll, by King James V., February 1, 
1539, in the document previously quoted by me 
(Theiner. Vet. Monum., p. 608, “ Carte Cervine 
Filza xxiv. fol. 42, in Tabular. Florentinis”). He 
was then twenty-six years of age, and, having been 
educated for the Church, had been preferred 
to the Provostry of the Collegiate Church and 
Hospital of the Holy Trinity, at Edinburgh, to- 
me the close of 1532, on the vacancy caused by 
the death of Sir John Dingwall, between July 27 
and November 16 in that year; and he resigned 
his deanery on promotion to the See of Argyll, in 
February, 1539, according to the following notice 
in the Privy Seal Register :— 

“ Presentatio Thome Erskin super prepositura Ecclesie 
Sancte Trinitatis prope burgum de Edinburgh, nunc 
vacante, aut quo tempore vacare contigerit per resigna- 
tionem, cessionem, aut dimissionem Magistri Willelmt 
Cunynohame, nunc prepositi et possessoris eiusdem, ad 
presentationem Domini Regis, et collationem Archi- 
episcopi Sancti Andreespectantem, etc. Apud Linlithgow, 
xvij Februarii Anno Domini r™v°xxxvi. Per Signa- 
turam.”—Reg. Secr. Sig., vol. xiii. fol. 56 b. 

In the registers of the University of St. An- 
drews we find the name “-Willelmus Cunyngham, 
Prepositus Sancte Trinitatis prope Edinburgh, 
Britan.,” as being matriculated there in the year 
1532. This might be any time between Novem- 
ber and the 25th of March following, when the 
year 1533 then commenced (Charters of the Col- 
legiate Church of Mid-Lothian, Bannatyne Club 
edit., 1861, pp. xxvi, xxvii, cvii, cviii). This 
ecclesiastic would then have been about twenty 
years of age, as shown above. In a deed of Wil- 
liam, Earl of Glencairn, dated May, 1538, his 
name occurs as a witness, “ William Cunning- 
hame, Provost of the Trinite College, besyd Edin- 
burgh”; and again, in another deed, “Pro 
Jacobo Naper et Mariota Quhite sua sponsa,” in 
February, 1538-9, he is styled “ Venerabilis vir 
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Willelmus Cunninghame, prepositus Ecclesie Col- 
legiate Sancte Trinitatis prope Edinburgh” (Canon- 
gate Protocol Book). As there is every reason to 
believe that Provost Cunyngham was promoted to 
the Bishopric of Argyll early in 1539, after up- 
wards of six years’ tenure of the provostry, this 
will account for his resignation of the dignity at 
that time, when Thomas Erskine became his suc- 
cessor. King James V., by the following letter 
under the Privy Seal, conferred on the Bishop of 
Argyll a very extensive right of presentation to 
vacant benefices in his diocese :— 

“ Ane letter to WinL1AM Biscnop oF Ereytr, gevand 
and committand to him power to mak, direct, and gif vnder 
his awne sele and subscriptioun manuale letters of pre- 
sentatioun of all benefices pertenying to our Souerane 
Lordis preseniatioun within the diocy of Ergile, quhat 
time and als oft as it sall happin the sammyn to vaik, 
als lang as he beis Bischop of Ergile, and to gif collatioun 
and prouisioun thairupon without ony vther presenta- 
tioun of our Soueraine Lord or his successsouris, Xc. 
At Edinburgh, the xv day of Februare, the zeiz forsaid,” 
1539-40.—Reg. Seer. Sig., vol. xiii. fol. 56 0. 

At the Provincial Council of the Church of 
Scotland, which was held at Edinburgh in 
November, 1549, among the bishops present was 

Villelmus electus Lismorensis confirmatus ” 
(Wilkins’s Concilia, iv. pp. 46-60). This might 
seem as if Cunningham had only recently, owing 
either to want of interest at the Roman Curia, or 
some other contending claim, obtained his confirma- 
tion to the see, nearly ten years after nomination. 
The date of his consecration has not hitherto been 
ascertained. While Bishop of Argyll he obtained, 
under the Privy Seal— 

“ A letter maid to William, Bishop of Ergile, his airs 
and assignais, off the gift of non-entrees, males, fermes, 
profittis, and dewiteis of all and sindrie, the landis and 
baronyes of Kilmawris, Stewinstoun, Ramferly, Fyndlay- 
stoun, &c., in our Soveranis handis, or his grace’s 
predecessouris or superiouris, be resson of non-entrees sen 
the deceis of umguhill Robert, Erle of Glencairne, 
Cuthbert or William, Erlis of Glencarne, or ony of 
thame, 24th April, 1550.”—Reg. Seer. Sig., vol. xxiii. 
fol. 76. 

He was still Bishop of Argyll in January, 1555, 
and probably for three years subsequently ; but, 
whether in consequence of death or resignation, 
his successor being there in the year 1558, is uncer- 
tain. It may have been that this was effected by 
an arrangement which secured “to Mr. William 
Cunningham” the pension of the Subdeanery of 
Glasgow (Makkison’s MN., penes D. Laing), as the 
new bishop, James Hamilton (an illegitimate son 
of James, first Earl of Arran, and brother of the 
Duke of Chatelherault), Subdean of Glasgow, and 
Archbishop-elect of that see in July, 1547 (being 
postulated by his brother, then Regent of Scotland, 
though not confirmed at Rome), was certainly 
made Bishop of Argyll during that year, though 
other authorities place his appointment in 1556 
(Origines Parochiales Scotic, vol. ii. part i. p. 24). 
Whether he ever received episcopal consecration is 








doubtful ; but he adopted the change of religion, 
sitting in the “Convention” of August, 156v, as 
Bishop of Argyll, and also held his subdeanery 
in commendam with the see until his death, 
January 6, 1579/80, at the parsonage of Monkland, 
which formed the prebend of the Subdean of 
Glasgow Cathedral. Keith’s account of the bishops 
of Argyll is very confused and inaccurate during 
this period, and from the commencement of the six- 
teenth century. John, “episcopus Lismoren.,” is re- 
corded by him in 1499, having succeeded after 1495 
(Reg. Chart., B.14). David Hamilton, “miseracione 
diuina, Lesmorensis epis.,” appears January 20, 
1504, in an instrument among the protocols of the 
diocese of Glasgow (Liber Protocollorum Diccesis 
Glasguensis, Grampian Club edit., ii. p. 46), and 
was still in possession of the see, Feb. 8, 1522, 
being an illegitimate son of James, first Lord 
Hamilton (who died in 1479); was commendatory 
Abbot of Dryburgh in December, 1522, nominated 
after May, 1518, on death of James Ogilvie, and 
resigned before December, 1523 (Liber S. Marie 
de Dryburgh, Registrum Cartarum Abbacie Pre- 
monstratensis de Dryburgh, Bannat. Club edit., 
1847, pp. xxi, xxii) ; he also held the Abbacy of 
Glenluce (Vallis Lucis. Ord. Cister.) in Galloway, 
and obtained from the Crownin 1507 theannexation 
of the Abbey of Sadagul, in Cantyre, to the See of 
Argyll, in perpetuity. The see of Argyll was vacant 
in 1525, in which year is found at St. Andrews 
University, among the students “in Pedagogio,” 
the name of “ Magister Robertus Montgomery 
postulatus de Argyll,” and he appears as “ Epis- 
copus Lismorensis” in a decreet-arbitral of May 2, 
1530 (Memorials of the Montgomeries, vol. ii. 
p. 110). He is also styled Bishop of Argyll in a 
deed of 1530-1 (Reg. Chart.). Bishop Mont- 
gomery was sixth and youngest son of Hugh, third 
Lord Montgomery, and first Earl of Eglinton 
(who died in June, 1545, aged eighty-four), and 
held the Rectory of Kirkmichael, in Carrick, Ayr- 
shire, before promotion to the episcopate. He is 
mentioned, “as elect and confirmed,” in February, 
1531 (Regist. Episcopat. Glasquen., p. 542, Mait- 
land Club edit., 4to., 1843). Instead of surviving 
till 1557 or 1558, according to Keith (Catalogue, 
p. 289), he was dead, or had vacated his see, before 
February, 1539, and was certainly deceased before 
July 9, 1543, when letters of legitimation were 
granted to Michael, Robert, and Hugh Mont- 
gomery, “ filiis naturalibus quondam reverendi in 
Christo patris Roberti Ergadte Episcopi” (Mem. of 
the Montgomeries, ii. 128). Keith also mentions 
that “he had a natural son, called Robert, who 
was legitimated under the title of ‘ bastardi filii 
Roberti Ergadiz episcopi,’ anno 1553” (Privy 
Seal ?), which may be a mistake for 1543. Dr. 
Grub, in his excellent Ecclesiastical History of 
Scotland (vol. ii. p. 31), appears to have had diffi- 
culties regarding Bishop William Cunninghame of 
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Argyll, but I think there can be no doubt that he 
governed that see from 1539 until 1556, if not to 
1558, and that he must have been consecrated, as 
well as confirmed in his see, though the records are 
wanting, as they generally are for that period of 
our ecclesiastical annals, so sadly defective as 
regards Scottish history. David Hamilton, Bishop 
of Argyll, whose predecessor, John, is faintly 
recorded by Keith (p. 288, edit. 1824) as “ episco- 
pus Lismoren.,” anno 1499, was in possession of 
that see after Jan. 24, 1500, and before August 7, 
1501, when he is found studying in the schools of 
Paris, as appears by the following extract from 
the account of the collector of the customs of 
Dumbarton, Irvine, and the Western Lakes for 
that period, recording the remission, by King 
James IV., of the customs duty of sixteen lasts of 
herrings belonging to the Bishop of Argyll, then 
studying in the French capital :—“ Et allocatur 
compotanti de custuma sexdecim lastarum allecum 
spectantium Episcopo Lismorenst nunc studenti 
Parisiis sibi concessa per literas Domini Regis 
ostensas super compotum. ix. libre. xii. solidi” 
(“Compotum Wilelmi Cuninghame custumarii de 
Dunbretane, Irwin, et Lowis, 24 Januarii, 1499— 
7 Augusti, 1501 e Rotul. Regum 
320). The succession of bishops of 
Argyll from 1495 (when Robert Colquhoun was 
still the occupant of the see, after an episcopate there 
of at least twenty years, from 1475) would appear 
to have been as follows :—John ! A.D. (after) 


Neaccarit 


Scotorum, 


1495—(before) 1499 ; David Hamilton, a.p. (before 
1500—(after) 1522 ; Robert Montgomery, a.p, 1525 
—1539 ; William Cunningham, a.p. 1539—(after 
1555 ; James Hamilton, a.p. (before) 1558—1580, 


This list is very incomplete, and far from satisfac- 

tory, being merely given as an attempt at accuracy ; 

but all the dates may be relied on as critically 

correct, to the extent exhibited in this Conatus 

Chronico Historicus ad Cataloqum Episcoporum 

NScotorum. A. 8. A. (F.S.A., Scot.). 
Richmond. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

Prosasie Date or Composition or “ Troitvus 
AND CressipA.”—There was, I believe, one play 
of Shakspeare which was never acted, or, if it was, 
not above once, for the play pleased not the 
million. In the Preface to the first issue of copies 
of the 1609 edition of Troilus and Cressida, it 
was called “a new play, never staled or clapper- 
clawed by the palms of the vulgar.” This state- 
ment, not being in strict accordance with the truth, 
was—and in all probability at the request of 
Shakspeare removed before the remaining copies 
of the edition were issued, the fact being that 








Troilus and Cressida had been played and had 
failed, probably the only unequivocal dramatic 
failure its author had experienced. 

The hyperbolical idealism of a 


portion of the | 


Trojan story, spoken in the play of Hamlet, has 
one line which is almost a verbatum copy of one in 
Troilus and Cressida :— 

“ But with the whiff and wind of his fell sword.” 

Hamlet. 

“€ Even in the fan and wind of your fair sword.” 

Trotlus and Cressida. 

The epical speeches in Hamlet serve a doubk 
purpose : they represent the passionate in Art, 
when what is to follow is to represent the pas- 
sionate in Nature, and, at the same time, constitute 
a satire on the judgment of the vulgar, which con- 
demned his play because “it had no sallets in the 
lines to make the matter savoury, nor no matter in 
the phrase that might indict the author of affecta- 
tion.” Between the two stools of Homeric scholar- 
ship on the one hand, and vulgar ignorance and 
superstition of what was expected to be Greek on 
the other, his play, composed of the pure elements 
of nature, came to the ground. 

Troilus and Cressida stands contrasted with the 
Iliad, inasmuch as it strips the Trojan story of that 
ideality which caused Aristotle to say that ‘* Homer 
made men better than they are,” and, in the place 
of heroic idealities, gives us absolute naturalisms. 

The failure of his play, or, rather, the failure of 
the people to perceive its merits, touched its author 
keenly. Only once before had he kindled toa 
subject in so exceptional a spirit. Troilus and 
Cressida was to his second or greater what Love’s 
Labour’s Lost was to his first or lesser period. 
There is more of abstruse truth and politic wisdom, 
of natural truth and metaphysical purport, in this 
play alone than, out of Shakspeare, in any other 
play, by whomsoever written, at whatsoever time. 
This his first, and perhaps only, dramatic defeat 
became the subject of one of his sonnets : 

** Then hate me when thou wilt, if ever, now— 

Now, while the world is bent my deeds to cross ; 

Join with the spite of Fortune, make me bow, 

And do not drop in for an after-loss— 

Ah ! do not, when my heart hath ‘scaped this sorrow, 

Come in the rearward of a conquered woe,” &c. 

The date of the composition of the play, which 
is every word his own—for its vague ending, like 
the breaking up of a dream, was intentional—mus 
be fixed somewhere between the 1604 Hamlet an 
the First Part of Henry IV., written in 1597 ; 
most probably about 1602. He may, however, 
have subsequently touched upon and enriched it 
up to any period within the date of its publication 
in 1609, R. H. Leos. 
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Biack Ovzet.— 

“ Alas, a black ouzel. Master Shallow 
Henry IV., Part U1. Act iii. se. 2. 

Can any one tell me the meaning of this ex- 
pression? I can find no explanatory note among 
the commentators. An ouzel 
thrush, a oiseau; but what isa black ouzel, and why 
does Silence so name his daughter? The term is 
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is, of course, a 
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evidently one of repro: 
ouzel !” alas, somethi 
not been. 

I met yesterday, 
Bourke Street, a War 
him with my query. 
said I.—* A black ho 
liarity about a black 
‘em with a mate, si 
Now this untutored 
where blac k howlets 

om 
appeared to explain 


achful regret -“ Alas, a black 
ng that I could wish she had 


in a bird-fancier’s shop in 
wickshire man, and attacked 
“What is a black ouzel?” 
wlet,” said he.—“ Any pecu- 
howlet ?”—“* You never see 
r. He i a § litary bird.” 
response, made in a city 
are worth 5l. 5s. apiece 





my Shakspeari un difficulty. 


If a black ouzel means a black howlet, and a black 


howlet is a solitary |} 
a few lines further on 
¢ ] 





vird, might not Silence, who 
bewails that his son is at 





college “ at my charges,” intend to convey that 
daughter was still unmarried 7?—“ Alas, a solitary 
bird. { blac owl t, Master Shallow 

Waterton has a passage which seems to bear 
me out. He VS rys on Natural History, 
3 vols. Svo. Long 1862, Vol. ii. p. 5):— 

‘This brings me to another bird not now seen in thi 
country... . the pass / ius. The Royal 
Psalmist exclaims, ‘ Vigila ety t 
solitar i , *I have watched and bec 3a 
sparrow sitting alone upon the houset I} often 


wondered what bird tl 








is could be, knowing by daily 





experience that it could not actually be the house 

sparrow. My rival at Rome let me at once into the 

secret. The bird to which the repentant Kir f Israel 

compared hit f » real thrush in size, in shape, in 

habits, and in : 

Now, firs he black « l the black howlet 
black | let the l h 
England? Third, does Sil in 
s daughter to ;: itary” bird? 
wl vt, and wi is the1 in 
Mar CLARI 
Melbourne 


before juote se whe 
rues, and fugitif (ru 


tration of the meaning of “ runaway.” I now: 
- wee 


his “ Desert r, m., a 


runne-away ; one that 


cause, or countrey,” 

at least, “ straggler ” 
away” in Romeo and 
for that word. 


“ Hearp.”—The pr 
] 


both of Johnson's “ ue 


Boswell, and his acqua 


Croker’s ed. vols. 


mitigated from the double to the sin 


pronuncia 





formed in our langua 
terites and participles 
conjugated like hear 

hear, tear, wear, swear 








o 4 o 
ion, like the only two monos 


l-a-way, runagate), in illus- 

dd 
cer, stragler, fugitiue ; 
abandoneth his friend, 
to show that, to some extent 
the sense wanted for “ run- 


forsa 


; - 
vin ism or vu 
erd.” as noted by 


,. Mr. R 


vil. and x. h 








e, herd and err’d. The pre- 
of the eleven verbs regularly 
I pass by the five irregulars, 


shear) are distinguished by 








their terminal e, which is left unelided in it 
mutescense, as are feared, appeared, and so might 
be heared, exempting it from the cacophonous 
which vitiates earth, birth, worth, and fifty ot! 


mis-vowellings. Need I instance the cockney and 
costermongrel churning of “ ver > into “vur- 
jus,” “ virtuous” into “ vurchus,” the perpetrators 

















whereof may plead Professor Reid’s 1 enition of 
our terminal diphthongs and triphtho pecial, 
ocean, notion, odious, gracious, being timately 
talked into speshall, oshun. n : . oT . 
all which, and their many i llow ! -sloppery, 
may be avoided by a slight « nil ole 
vowel—hear, herd. 

In typal or scriptal prose the 1 mental 
ear regulates his eye, in blank 1 the met 
sounds itself before him ; but 
ear the only traditional test, wl 
authentic of all modulatio: pre ! 
heard, hard :— 

“ Nor teeth of pearl, the doul 
To speech, where music still is A¢ 
We 

Drayton, too, had rhy med 
clared and h wid: sudd I} 
me of an old llad, P S 
could not re le ] ] 
with m« - 

“Too much, Alexis, have I 
Tis what I fancied, v tI. 
And there for the present I leavi 
Epmunp | 

ToroGRaPnicaL Pat 
KNown.—The following is from the ¢ 
Magazine, Jan., 1791: 

* The most antient house in Westminst 7 
supposed to be in Broken-cr r Toth and 


then inhabited by a baker. 

“The antient Three Tuns tavern, in the Little Sanc- 
tuary, Westminster, was kept by Mr. Beech, a Quak 
in 1703. 

“An antient 
the name to Geo 


n in George-yard, Westminster, ga 





“The West side of Lincoln’s-inn-fields was formerly 
called Arch-row; the South, Portugal-row; and the 
North, Holbourn-row. 

“‘ Wild-house formerly stood upon the site of Wild-court 


Wild-street. A Spanish 
the Revolution; and a little before it was plun 
valuables by the rabble to 
Newtoner’s-lane was then call itth 

“A place called Louse-hall stood nes 
gardens, in Aldersgate-street. An Earl of Aylesbur 
had a house in Aylesbury-street, Clerkenwell ; the cl 
to which was in St. Jolin’s-square, had tl : 
munication with the house, and at present forms a part 
of the building called St. John’s churcl 

“That part of Grub-street below the post and chain 
was formerly (as of late) called Grape-street. In a court 
opposite to the end of Butler’s-alley, and close by the 














house formerly occupied by General Monk, was a gat 
or door called Farthing-latch ; from the circumstance of 
a house being privileged to demand a farthing of every 
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erson passing that way to or from Moorfields. The 
Seuss is yet standing contiguous to the passage. 
“The house formerly occupied by Prince Rupert, in 
Beech-lane, and lately by Mr. Keene, a currier, has a 
part now made use of as a place of worship for some 


Dissenters.” 
E. D. 


RAILWAYS AND THE Press.—From a leading 
article in The Newcastle Daily Chronicle of 
Sept. 29, 1875, on the recent Railway Jubilee at 
Darlington, I take the following extract, containing 
incidents which graphically illustrate the advan- 
tages derived by the press and the public from the 
railway system of the present day :— 

“Mr. Leeman, Mr. Pease, and others, spoke with 
great truth of the surprising results that the establish- 
ment of railways had achieved for the material and com- 
mercial interests of the country. We may add one to 
the many benefits which the railway system has con- 
ferred upon the nation, by the service it has rendered to 
the Press—especially the chief Daily Press during the 
last fifteen years. This may be made plain by stating 
one or two frets in reference to our issue of yesterday. 
The event reported had been celebrated in Darlington, a 
distance of nearly forty miles from Newcastle. Our last 
contingent of reporters from the scene of the festivities 
reached our office about a quarter past one yesterday 
morning. By six o'clock the same morning we had 
printed and despatched from our publishing establish- 
ment, by the different branches of the North-Eastern 
Railway, nearly five tons of paper containing reports of 
the proceedings, and these papers were delivered in 
Darlington, the centre of the Jubilee, before seven 
o'clock. Had the number of papers we printed been 
spread out separately, sheet by sheet, they would have 
covered a space as long as a line of railway reaching 
from Newcastle to Northallerton, a distance of about 
fifty miles. This fact speaks for itself, and may, we 
think, be not inappropriately recorded as one of the 
many triumphs of the railway system whose jubilee has 
just been celebrated.” 

J. MANUEL. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Curious Names.—Although not a student of 
nomenclature, I have been struck by some names 
of families in the neighbourhood of Swanage, in 
the island of Purbeck, and thinking that they are 
unusual, and that some of your readers may be 
interested, I venture to communicate them :— 
Chinchen, Desalliond, Docwra, Horlock (pro- 
nounced Harleck), Melmoth, Mowlem. In a little 
book on Swanage and its neighbourhood, by the 
Rev. E. D. Burrowes, Vicar of Kimmeridge, it is 
stated that Durandus, the king’s carpenter and 
architect of the great or king’s tower at Corfe 
Castle, had bestowed upon him, by William the 
Conqueror, the Manor of Moleham in Swanwic, 
and that his descendants are, without doubt, re- 
presented by the famiiy now called Mowlem. 

’ 


Swanage. 


“Rusnine.”—A correspondent of a London 
paper lately called attention to the various senses 





in which the word “blaming” is used in the 


Australian colonies. Will you permit me to call 
attention to the advent of another word perverted 
from its original meaning? Ina commercial trans- 
action the seller urged that it was necessary to close 
at once as it had already been offered elsewhere, but 
he had no intention of “rushing” the transaction, 
meaning, of course, to hurry the sale. 


xi J. W. Jarvis. 


Srer-mMotHer.—I have seen in some dic- 
tionary step-mother derived from steppen, cruel, 
in old German. The same, therefore, as injusta 
noverca. Mother-in-law seems the more appro- 
priate name, as she is so by law, and not by nature, 
to the children of her husband. W. J. Brrcna. 


InLustrious Strancers.—While looking over 
the Visitors’ List, at Hastings, a short time ago, 
I noticed that the Count de Lancastre was staying 
there. This may, perhaps, interest S. I also 
observed the names of Count Neville and La 
Comtesse de Grey, and feel curious as to who they 
may be and how they came by these titles. 

GRYF. 


“ Canatisinc.”—When a farmer catches a stoat 
he promptly nails it against his barn door. When 
I come across a bad new word I forthwith put it 
in the pillory of “N. & Q.” Ihave seldom come 
across an uglier one than the above, which occurs 
in a contemporary, where Edgar Quinet’s “active 
interest in the scheme for canalising the Tiber” 
is spoken of. GLIs. 

Sr. Marruew v. 12.—The Oxford New Testa- 
ment, small 4to., 1864, reads here, ‘‘ Rejoice and be 
exceeding clad,” instead of glad, with strange effect. 
I have not seen this misprint noted anywhere, 
and record it here with a view to its correction. 

L#TUvs. 





To BE IN A Fox’s Steer.—A few days ago I 
heard a working man* say, “I was in a fox’s 
sleep,” when his meaning evidently was that he 
kept his eyes shut and pretended to be asleep, 
when all the while he was listening to what was 
being said around him. F, CHANCE. 

Sydenham Hill. 


PARALLEL PassaGEs.— 

“ These poor mistaken people think they shine, and 
so they do indeed, but it is as putrefaction shines—in the 
dark.” —Lord Chesterfield, Letters to has Son. 

“Tis such a light as putrefaction breeds 

In fly-blown flesh, whereon the maggot feeds— 

Shines in the dark, but, ushered into day, 

The stench remains, the lustre dies away.” 
Cowper, Conversation, 675-8. 

Lord Chesterfield’s Letters were published at his 
death in 1773. Cowper wrote Conversation in 








* The man was a native of Essex, and had spent the 
greater part of his life there. 
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1781. He had read the Letters (see The Progress 
of Error, 335-353), so that we probably have here 
Chesterfield’s thoughts clothed in Cowper’s verse. 
H. C. D. 
Blackheath. 
Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Forms or Prayer oN MARTYRDOM OF 
Cuares I., anp on Restoration or Cuarves II, 
—In an old Prayer Book, date 1710, are two ser- 
vices, the first headed :— 

“A Form of Prayer with Fasting, to be used Yearly 
upon the Thirtieth of January, being the Day of the 
Martyrdom of the Blessed King Charles the First: To 
Implore the Mercy of God, that neither the Guilt of 
that Sacred and Innocent Blood, nor those other Sins, 
by which God was provoked to deliver up both us and 
our King into the hands of cruel and unreasonable Men, 
may at any time hereafter be visited upon us, or our 
posterity.” 

The second headed :— 

“A Form of Prayer with Thanksgiving to Almighty 
God, for having put an end to the Great Rebellion, by 
the Restitution of the King and Royal Family, and the 
Restauration of the Government after many years In- 
terruption: which unspeakable mercies were wonder- 
fully completed upon the Twenty ninth of May, in the 
Year 1660. And in memory thereof, that Day in every 
ear is by Act of Parliament appointed to be for ever 
ept holy.” 

The first of these does not appear to have been 
ordered by Act of Parliament or otherwise, but 
the second was so. Why wasthis? D. C. E. 

The Crescent, Bedford. 

[These Forms of Prayer, as also that for Nov. 5, were in 
use till within a few years since, when they were removed 
from the B. of C. P. by Act of Parliament. The late Dean 
Milman was a chief leader in effecting their removal. ] 






Perrvs Finivs Roceri.—Will any reader of 
“N. & Q.” accustomed to the deciphering of old 
rolls and documents, and ancient lists of names, 
give his opinion as to the proper mode of render- 
ing into English the name above given? Robertus 
filius Walteri, Johannes filius Thome, and others, 
are names of the same class. I should assume, in 


Farrrax: Barwick: Puirrs.—Among some 
old papers connected with a family of Phipps, of 
Highgreen, in the parish of Ecclesfield, co. York, 
which I at present possess, is a release of a pro- 
perty called Rudding Grange, together with other 
lands at Aughton and Ellerton, co. York, between 
Frances Cotton, of Harley Street, co. Middlesex, 
of the first part; David Middleton, of Kensing- 
ton Palace, co. Middlesex, and Elizabeth his wife, 
of the second part ; and Samuel Phipps, of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, in the same county, of the third part. 
| This release is dated 1777. 

It is also stated in the same release that Frances 
| Cotton and Elizabeth Middleton were daughters 
of Thomas Fairfax, D.D., by Eliza, daughter of 
George Phipps, of Highgreen House, who was 
brother of the first Sir Constantine Phipps, an- 
cestor of the present Lord Normanby. On 
examining the will of Sir Robt. Barwick, Kt., of 
Toulston, co. York, and recorder of the city of 
York, I find he died possessed of this very pro- 
perty of Rudding Grange, Aughton, and Ellerton, 
and that his daughter and heir, Frances Barwick, 
married Henry Fairfax, afterwards the fourth 
Lord Fairfax ; but I can find no mention, in such 
pedigrees of Fairfax as I have seen, of the afore- 
said Thomas Fairfax, D.D., who married Miss 
Phipps, and whose daughters sold the estate to 
their cousin Sam. Phipps. I shall be very glad to 
receive any assistance that I can get towards 
clearing up the matter as to who Thomas Fairfax, 
D.D., was, and how he became possessed of the 
above-mentioned estate. 

Atrrep Scott Garry. 

Ecclesfield Vicarage, Sheffield. 





Tue AnprEews SaLe.—In the month of March, 

851, the British Museum purchased at the “ An- 
drews Sale” (lot 1449) three volumes, the first 
two entitled Minutes of Committee of Subscribers 
for the Relief of the French Clergy, the third en- 
titled Account of Receipts and Expenditure for the 
Relief of the French Clergy on Account of Sub- 
scriptions and Collections Received. The two 
volumes contain the transactions of this com- 
mittee to May 31, 1796. The committee con- 
tinued its labours to a much later date. Can any 





the case of burgesses, that the holders of those 
hames were known to their neighbours as Peter 
Robertson, Robert Walterson or Watson, and 
John Thomson, and that the clerk Latinized them 
in the way already mentioned. 
would assert that the respec tive names were 
Norman, and should be rendered Fitz-Roger, Fitz- 
Walter, and Fitz-Thompson. I 


Some antiquaries 


There is a Thomas | 


filius Thome on the roll of the Mayors of London. 
I should say his fellow-citizens in daily life called 
him Thomas Thompson : others would designate 
him Thomas Fitz-Thomas. The subject seems to 
me open to discussion. 


| 
| 
JAYTFE. | 








one inform me, Ist, who the Andrews above men- 
tioned was, and whether he has any living de- 
scendants? 2nd, where are to be found the 
volumes containing the further minutes of this 
committee from May, 1796, to Feb. 5, 1798? This 
information would be particularly acceptable to 
me for a work I am preparing on the succour 
afforded by the English nation during a period of 


| great distress to the persecuted French clergy. 


F. X. Passe. 
Clermont-Ferrand. 
“THe Seven Cuampions.”—Many years ago, 
Mr. Keicut ey contributed to your columns some 
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passages from the third part of the Seven Cham- 
pions which he believed to have been imitated by 
Shakspeare. The coincidences of thought and 
expression were much too close to be accidental, 
but your correspondent failed, I believe, to fix the 
date of the first publication of this third part ; and, 
judging from internal evidence, I should believe 
it to be considerably later than Shakspeare’s time. 
What is the date of the earliest ec py known? I 
am of course aware of what is said upon the sub- 
ject in the ordinary works of bibliographical refer- 
ence, but in the matter of our old popular romances 
their information is of little value. Upon the 
title page of an edition of the second part, without 
date, but “ Printed for Richard Bishop,” probably 
in —_ we find the words, “ whereunto is added, 
by the t author, the true manner of their deaths, 


Ke.’ Th s seems to imply that there had been 
an interloper, and that Johnson’s book, like other 
famous works of fiction, had received the homage 


of a spurious continuation. 
C. Extuior Browne. 
Syerp, A RLEY, AND Noet Famuities.—It 
is stated Landed Gentry that Ralph Sneyd 
of Bradwell, son and heir-apparent of Ralph 


Sneyd of married Frances, daughter of Sir 





William Noel, Bart., and had issue Ralph, who 
was | 1 in 1692, and succeeded his grandfather 
9th March, I want to discover the date 
and pl marriage of Ralph Sneyd and 
Frances Noel, which took place about 1690 ; and 
also when Raiph Sneyd, the hi isl ind, died. This 
date mu be between 1694 an 703 

It is stated in the same wi “¥ in the pedigree 
of Adderley of Hams, that Charles Adderley of 
Hams married, first, Frances, daughter of Sir 
William Noel, and, secondly, Mary Bowyer, who 
was the mother of his heir. It is juite certain 


that these wives must be transposed, for Frances 
outlived her fourth husband, Charles Adderley, 
many years, and in her will, dated 24th October, 
herself his widow. The printed 
pedigree is entirely without dates at this period, 
and I should be glad to know when Charles 
Adderley died, and when he married his second 
wife, Frances Noel. Her previous husband, Sir 
John Chester, Bart., died Gth Feb., 1725-6. 
TEWARS. 


1747, styles 


“Crvrers.”—In an entry in the registers of this 
parish I find the parents of a child described as 
being civiers :—“ 1690. William, of Leonard 
and Anne Jones, strangers (being civiers).” I en- 
close a tracing the and I shall be 
obliged if you can translate the word civiers. 

J. Murray Hoiianp. 
John Rectory, Oxford. 


son 





of words, 


Stanton St. 


Dr. Homer’s “Brsuiormeca UNIVERSALIS 
Americana.”—What has become of Dr. Homer’s 





collections for his intended general catalogue of 
publications relating to America and the West 
Indies? In collecting the materials for the said 
catalogue he says, in a letter to his subscribers, 
dated Oxford, M: ed. Coll., Feb. 5, 1803, “he had 
been at much expense and infinite pains for several 
years past,” and that he would “ deposit the mate- 


rials in some public library.” J. Macray. 


WantTED.— 
“ Nunc mei, mox hujus, 
Post mortem, 


AUTHOR 


nescio cujus.” 
The author of the above popular adag wion- 
ally met with as a door-head inscription, is requested 
by H. T. E. 


IN SUF 


FOLK.—Mr. 8S. Wilton Rix, 


HANTRII 

in the Intr luction to the very interesting Diary 
and A obvwgra} ] y of Edmund Bohun, Esquire, 
mentions, ** In 1555 or 1556 Nich s Bohun ac- 
counted to ollector of the rents of the late 
chantries in | Suffolk.” c~ any of your readers 
help me to discover the list of these chantries? 
I have searched for it long and in vain. Of course 
[I am acy ted with the volum« yntaining the 
account of Campsey Ash and some others. 


Witiiam 
Wimbledon. 


OKE, F.S.A. 


The Hill House, 


J. P. Cory.—Has any biography ever been 
publi shod of the author of Ancient Fraqments of 
Phe nician, Chaldea lL. and other Writers 
8vo., 1832 His translation of Berosus’ account 
of the Deluge has been used by Mr. George Smith 
in his Assyrian Discoveries, p. 208. I have been 
told that Mr. Cory made large collections for a 
life of Thomas Taylor, the Platonist. GLIs. 


Aw Epicram.—Who is the author of the follow- 
ing 
“The Regent, Sir, is taken ill, 
And all d pen ls on Halford’s skill. 
‘Pray what,’ inquired the sag: a cian, 
‘ Has brought him to this sad condition 





When Bloomfield ventured to pri nounce, 
* A little too much Cherry Bounce.’ 

The Regent, hearing what was said, 
Raised from a couch his aching head, 


And cried, , Halford, 


"tis not so— 


Cure us, O rae tor r! Curacoa!’” 
H. A. KENNEDY. 
Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 
GRAVE 0 Tuomas More.— Where was Sit 


as is well 
Chambers 
body was 


T. More’s interred? His head, 
known, was buried in the Roper vault. 
Bool. * Days, ii. 25) says that the 


. 3 
body 


first buried in the little chapel of St. Peter ad 
Vincula, in the Tower, and then in ¢ helsea 
Church. “ But.” savs Mr. Pennington (Life of 


Erasmus, p. 358) “the body has been dissolved 


into its kindred dust in some unknown spot. » It 
| is true enough that More provided a vault for him- 
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self and his two wives in “the red brick church on 
the banks of the Thames” ; he was never, it seems, 
laid in it. Is the exact spot of his interment 
known ? PELAGIUS. 


Otp Batiaps.—Can anybody give me a refer- 
ence to the volume “of old printed ballads in the 


British Museum,” which contains the fragment of 


Robin Hood and the Monk (“a single leaf, in a 
handwriting as old as Henry VI.’s time ”), printed 
by Ritson in his Robin Hood, i. p. lxxvi? Search 
has been made without success. *, J. Cuivp. 
Cambridge, U.S.A. 


Witii1am Crasnaw, PREACHER OF THE TEMPLE. 
—Had he any son except Richard the poet ? 
E. D. N. 


Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A. 


S. T. Coreriper’s “Lay Sermon” own 
“BLESSED ARE YE THAT Sow bBESIDE ALL 
Waters” (London, Pickering, 1839, p. 370).—In 
this sermon I find these words :— 


“One of the Fathers has observed that in the New 
Testament there are shallows where the lamb may ford, 
nd depths where the elephant must swim.” 





What is the passage, and who the Father re- 
ferred to? CnarRLes Batston. 
Stoke Charity Rectory, Micheldever. 


James Briecr.—I have recently purchased a 
tto. vol. of MS. verses, &c., with title {in MS.) :— 
“Contes des Fous, and other Trifles in Verse, by 
the late Jame 3 Bigg > Es |- (with notes critical and 
explanatory). Mihi magnus Apollo,’—evidently 
prepared for publication ; whether really printed 
or not I wish to know. It has been carefully 
preserved and bound in morocco, and was written 
about fifty years ago. Several of the epigrams 
re very smart, and some of the love-songs are 
tions of Moore’s early poems. 
W. S. S. 

Heratpic: Esme or Esmey Famiiy.—In 
Burke’s Armory I find a family of Esme or Esmey 
mentioned, bearing “Or, a fesse sa. in chief a 
demi-lion ramp. gu.: crest, a savage, wreathed 
bout the head and middle with leaves, in the 
lexter hand a club, the top resting on the ground, 
all ppr.” Can you tell me where, and at what 
date, a family of the name bearing these arms 
lived ? W. C. Heane. 


Ruardeane, Gloucestershire. 


ao Ee 
excellent imi 





' Leases.—Why are leases on property drawn 
tor 99 or 999 years? I have been told it will not 
lo to have them drawn for 100 or 1000, but if not, 
why not ? TS ae 


Ricnarp Kriyestox, tHe Avutuor or “Ty- 
RANNY DETECTED,” PUBLISHED IN 1699.—Can 
any of your readers give me some information 
respecting him? Was he a member of the family 





of that name which passed from England to Ireland 
about the year 1642! A part of the pedigree of 
this family is given in Burke’s Royal Descents, and 
the arms are—Per pale sable and cules, goutte 
d’argent, a lion rampant of the last. 

PHARAMOND. 


Vanozza Cartanel, the mother of Lucrezia 
Borgia, was, according to the recent work of 
Gregorovius, buried in Santa Maria del Popolo. 
Was a monument ever erected, or an inscription 
placed on the grave? if so, are traces of either still 
to be seen in the church of Santa Maria del 
Popolo ? A. A. Pauvup. 


King Edward’s School, Louth, Lincolnshire. 





Tue History or Sicnsoarnps or INNS AND 
Hostetriges In Germany.—Can any of your cor- 
re pondents give me any re ferences to authorities 
as to these, more especially in regard to those at 
Nuremberg during the latter half of the sixteenth 
century ! ATHoL MAYHEW. 


“ Roprucam.”—A charter of Henry I. or 
Henry II. is dated “ad Robrugam.” What was 
the English name of this place? JAYTEE. 


Epwarp VI.—Mr. Green, in his interesting 
History of the Enc lish Pi 0} le,says that Edward V1. 
founded grammar schools to the number of eighty. 
Is there any list of these to be found ? 

In passing Bethlehem Hospital not long since I 
saw on the door of a large adjoining building, 
“King Edward’s Schools.” From what quarter 
were they transferred to St. Ge orge’s Fields ? 

J. Hawes. 

Op Brete.— 

“Biblia Sacra Vulgate editionis Sixti V. Pontificis 
maximi jussu recognita; et Clementis VIII. auctoritate 
edita ; Distincta Versiculis, cum indice materiarum nec 
non Epistolarum et Evangeliorum. Lugduni. Sumpti- 
bus Francois Barbier, Typ. Reg.; Joannis Coutaroz, 
Andrez Laurens, Claudii Marten, Typog. mMpccv. Cum 
privilegio regis.” 

Can any of your contributors give any information 
as to the above Bible, in two volumes, with very 
fine engravings and vignettes, quite unknown to 
any one who has seen it up to the present / 

cE. V. Branve. 





Replies. 


MEDLEVAL AND MODERN GREEK AND 
LATIN VERSE. 
(5 §. ii, 248, 289, 337, 369, 389. 

In addition to the liberal list of names of Greek 
and Latin modern poets already furnished to the 
pages of “ N. & Q.,” I have to add the following 
names of authors whose works I possess :—l. A 
12mo. volume, containing— 

“ Acrostichia nempe, Calvorum laus, Lusus venatorius, 
Porcorum pugna, Sybillina acrostichia, et alia quedam 
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carmina, nunc primum edita. Basileze, in Nona platea, 
apud Iacobum Parcum, anno M.p.111.” 
‘ Re n Papi 4 


Opus lectu jucundum omnibus 
veritatem amaiitibus ; 


&c. Thoma Naogeorgo, autore. 








1553. Mense Iunio.” 

The 7 Epistola dedicatori: illustrissimo ac 
clarissimo Principi ac domino, D. Philippo Hessorii 
ac Cattorum Landgravio, in Dietz, Zingenheim et 
Nida,” concludes with “ Dat. B ilee, 20 Februar., 
1553,” and, lastly, “Sylvvla Carminum aliquot a 


diversis, piis et eruditis viris conscriptorum, &c., 


DID. F 
The L Ve natorius 


are sufficiently well known 


and P Porcorum 
_— 1 hle Ine 
remark l€ proa C- 


1qna 





tions, exhibiting to what length the use of allitera- 
tion may be carried. 

The Reqnui Papistic } is a satire on the 
Church of Rome in Latin hexameter verse, in four 
books. It was translated into Engl sh verse by 
Barnaby Gooche; and Brand, in his Populai 
Antiq s, borrows largely both from the original 
and the translation, to illustrate the Catholic 
customs prevailing in England at the time when 
Gooche wrote. I searched foreign catalogues for 


this work during many years, and found it where 
I least expected, in a curious library on the banks 
of the Susquehanna. 


9. “ Orlando Furioso, di Messer Lodovico Ariosto, tra- 
dotto in versi latini dall’ illustrissimo Signor Marchese 
Torquato Barbolani, dei Conti di Montanto, tenente 
colonnello di cavalleria, nelle truppe di Toscano di 
S.M. 1. 2 vols. quarto. Arezzo, MpccLv1.” 

As this work is 
first stanza as a specimen of 
treating his subject :— 


very scarce, I transcribe the 


Barbolani’s skill in 


** Ordior Heroes, Heroidas, armaque, amores, 

Et gesta officiis, ausisque illustria magnis, 

Antiqui decora ampli zvi, quo classe superba 

Trajiciens Libycos pubes Maurusia fluctus 

Gallorum infandis vastavit cladibus oras 

lra acta immani, ac juvenili Agramantis ab «stu, 

Qui magnum in Carolum flammato corde vovebat 

Trojani mortem szva pensare ruina.” 

3. “‘ Grobianus et Grobiana, Auctore Dedekindo. 
duni Batavorum ex officina Johannis Maire. 1642.” 
poem by a German author, 
Frederick Dedekind, a native of Neustat, written 
in Latin elegiac verse, and in its nature somewhat 
resembling Erasmus’s Panegyric on Folly, but its 
leading object is to exhibit rules for good manners, 
though it apparently inculcates incivility. Dean 
Swift had possibly read it, and composed, in con- 
sequence, his admirable Directions to Servants. 
Indeed, the English version of Grobianus is dedi- 
cated to him. The first edition came out in 1549. 
It is, I imagine, the same with that given in the 
Delicie Poetarum Germanorum, when the poem 
consisted of two books. It was next printed in 
1552, having a third book added, and a preface 
yrefixed addressed to Simon Bingius, dated 
Vittemberg, the same year. Another edition in 
1558 ; the Bodleian Library and the British 


Lug- 


Grobianus, a 








Museum have copies of this edition. Another 
edition, Francof, 1584. Another edition, 1631. 
Another edition in 1642, that above given. It 
was lastly reprinted in London, 1661. 

These three works I mention as_ particularly 
curious. The number of Latin poems alone is so 
great as almost to prevent anything like a com 
plete list of them. In the Cataloque (Troisiome 
Partie) of T. O. Weigel, Leipzig, 1 
no less than about 150 names « 
few of whom have been named 


have counted 

f Latin poets, very 

in “N. & Q.” : 
J. H. §. 

Philadelphia. 

Tue Britisu Musevo (5" §. iv. 254.)—OLpHar 
Hamst is justified in speaking of the “ vast gaps ” 
whit h é xist in the pre sent catalogue s of the British 
Museum, but although Iam sure he means well, 
his authority is not unlikely to be quoted by evil- 
minded or ignorant folk in support of what he 
does not mean, 

I have been in the habit of using the library ot 
the British Museum since 1851, and I 
cursive reader in divers languages. Iam bound 
to say that, according to my experience, there are 
very few books wanting which can be said to 
belong to literature. The deficiencies, and they 
are many and grievous, are almost entirely of pam- 
phlets, obscure publications which nevercommanded 
attention, and of third-rate editions of good books. 
I know well that this is a defect which should be 
remedied. It is really much more important that 
we should be able to find there the forgotten 
pamphlets relating to the French Revolution, for 
instance, than that Louis Blanc’s or Alison’s his- 
tories should be there, for we could buy, or see 
elsewhere, these standard books ; and if we don’t 
find the pamphlets we want in the British Museum, 
we must go without them, or make a journey over 
to Paris and hunt for them, perhaps in vain, in 
the big library there. I do not think, however, 
that the present state of things is the fault either 
of the trustees or the librarians. I speak from 
personal knowledge when I say that all people 
concerned are most anxious that deficiencies should 
be supplied, but unless they are pointed out it is 
impossible that this can be done. Librarians have 
proverbially good memories ; and that faculty, as 
possessed by more than one gentleman connected 
with the Printed Book departm« nt whom I have 
known, seemed to me to be simply stupendous, but 
there are limits which no human memory can over- 
pass. It is simply impossible for any one, how- 


es 
am a dis- 


ever zealous he may be in his vocation, to call to 
mind, in reading an old bookseller’s catalogue, 
what books are, and what are not, already on 
the shelves. 

There is always in the reading-room a volume 
of blank paper, in which persons who do not find 
in the catalogue what they want are requested to 
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enter the title. If readers would do this a great 
end would be served. I have reason to fear, how- 
ever, that very few of the hundreds who visit the 
reading-room daily, ever think of giving themselves 
this very small amount of trouble. 

Considering the immense advantage this grand 
library is to all of us who are engaged in literary 
researches, I think thoughtful people might even 
go a step hoihen When I get hold of any waifs 
f literature not likely to be already 
on the shelves, I forthwith make a list thereof and 
forward - same to the Keeper of the Printed 
Books, offering the volumes at the price I have 
given for them. Such offers are always considered 
with attention. I have been the means, in this 
way, of filling up several hundreds of gaps at no 
cost to myself beyond the small trouble of writing 
out the titles 

I have known more than one instance where 
large bundles of seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury tracts have been burnt, as worthless, by 
persons rearranging their houses, or “ flitting” 
from one house to another. The thoughtless 
people who do these things should have it put 
before them that it would be a good work, before 
committing such like “rubbish” to the flames, to 
make an offer of it to the Museum. In almost 
every case sufficient corn would be found among 
the chaff to pay for the trouble of sorting. 

ANON. 


and strays 


“Tre missa Est” (5 §, iv. 209, 249.)—I have 
read with great interest the replies of your 
learned correspondents on the meaning of the 
above words. Great Ps is the authority in favour 
of the translation, “ Go, for the assemb ly is dis- 
missed,” I venture to offer some reasons for pre- 
ferring the version of 8. Thomas Aquinas. Taking 
the words by themselves, it seems to me very 
awkward to address the congregation first directly 
in the plural (Ite), and then indirectly in the third 
person singular (missa est). It seems awkward, 
also, that the formula of dismissal should be i 
the perfect tense (“ Go, for the assembly has been 
dismissed”). How, moreover, can this translation 
be made to harmonize with the words “ Alleluia, 
Alleluia,” which the Missale directs shall follow the 
other words from the “Sabbatum Sanctum” to 
the “Sabbatumin Albis” (Ite, missa est ; Alleluia, 
Alleluia)? Surely the Lord is not to be praised on 
account of the dismissal of the people. Nor do I 
think - — of the Greek Church, though 
parallel in plz ace, at all parallel in thought. Ite 
may answer * ‘AroAveoGe or TpoéA Gere, but not, 
I think, Ite, missa est. 

Looking also at the connexion of the two words 
missa (particip.) and missa (sub.), the translation 

“dismissed” of the former gives & very meagre 
explanation of the use of the ‘latter. The expres- 


sion in question occurs, it must be borne in mind, 





at the very end of the Mass. Had it occurred 
at the beginning, and been addressed to catechu- 
mens, its application to the following service would 
be intelligible, though extraordinary. But to call 
a service one of “ dismissal” because the congrega- 
tion were “ dismissed” at the end of it, seems most 


|improbable ; and more extraordinary than all 


appears to me the statement of Mr. Tew, that 
massa, 7.e. “dismissal,” “indiscriminately” 
the name of “ other parts of divine service.” That 
what is, from this point of view, a mere chance 
expression, should without any good reason be 
elevated to the honourable position of title of a 
service, and then be generally applied to any 
service, seems to me incredible. 

Turn now to the version of 8. Thomas, who 
proposes to read missa in its ordinary sense of 
* sent,” and to understand the phrase as the send- 
ing of the offering to God by means of the angel. 

The ellipsis can now be supplied either by 

Thomas’s own word, Hostia, or by Oblatio, a 
word in common use in the “ Ordo” and “ Canon 
Missal” to express the Eucharist. The words 
will then be rendered, “Go, for the offering has 
been sent.” In support of the explanation “ sent 
to God by means of the angel,” I need only quote 
this from the “ Canon” : Supplices te rogamus, 
omnipotens Deus: jube hiec perferri per manus 
sancti Angeli tui in sublime altare tuum,” &c. 

The thought, therefore, is quite accordant with 
the Missale. 

This translation also makes the sentence con- 
sistent with itself and its context. Without any 
awkward turn, it affords an excellent reason 
for departure ; it exactly suits the tense ; it har- 
monizes perfectly with the “ Alleluia” following. 

It gives us also a good meaning for the noun 
“Missa.” “Sent” naturally implies a “sending, 
and oblatio being already assigned to the elements, 
what more natural than that “* Missa ”—the service 

f “ “ presenting ”—should have been 


became 


of “sending ” or 
adopted as the title of the service? Missa catechu- 
men. and Missa fidel., also, both become clear as 
services which were equally “sendings” or presen- 
tations of prayers, differing only in kind. 

On the question of the time when these words 
were introduced, it seems clear that they are of 
very early use. The present text of the Missal 
Romanum dates, however, from A.D. 1570, in 
which year it was publis shed by Pius V. This 
appears from an interesting decree of his, prefixed 
to the Missale, and in which it is stated that the 
present edition was, by decree of the Tridentine 
Council, prepared by a careful collation of existing 
authorities, and pub lished to secure uniformity of 
worship throughout the Church. J. Fenton. 

Hampstead. 


De Cocan (5S. iv. 188.)—The Cogans bore 
gules three oak leaves or, and were from Devonshire, 
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where a branch continued to flourish until Sir John, 
who died in 1399, leaving a sister Elizabeth, mar- 
ried, first, to the Lord Fitzwarine, and, secondly, to 
Sir Hugh Courtenay, Knt. Those of Cork, whose 
pedigree is very confused, appear to have sprung 
from Richard, brother of the famous Milo de Cogan, 
who was, I think, father of David, Lord of Castle- 
more, grandfather of John, and great-grandfather 
of Sir John, of Castlemore, a great 
and Lord Justice of Ireland in 1247. He married, 
first, Maria, co-heir of Gerald de Prendergast, 
with whom he acquired Duglas, Beauver, and the 
Barony of Kenicurrihy in Cork; and, secondly, 
Juliana Fitz-Gerald, also a wealthy heiress, who 
married, after his death, John de Peurice, and left 


feudal baron, 





her fortune in 1292 to her cousin, John Fitz- 
Thomas. John, son of the Lord Justice, summoned 


to Parliament in 1295, 1299, and 1310, was father 
of Sir Peter, fined 100 marks for absence from that 
assembly, who, dying in 1335, left Walter, heir in 
1348 to his cousin John of Castlemore, but who, 
with his brothers, appears to have 


’ been dead 
without issue in 1380. 


In 1438, Robert Fitz- 
Geoffrey Cogan, “captain of his nation ” (that is, 
male chief of his name), granted his entire estates, 


including those that came by Maria de Prender- 
gast as well as Castlemore, to James, seventh Earl 
of Desmond, whose family enjoyed them until their 
attainder, and who must, I think, have had a 
claim to them by English law as heir-general. 
Lodge, when recording this grant, says that the 
families of Courcy and Carew were injured by 
it ; but the former he derives from Milo de Cogan’s 
daughter and heir, and says that they held Milo’s 
half of the kingdom of Cork in 1236, whilst the 
Carews claimed to represent, not Cogan, but his 
partner, Robert Fitz-Stephen. Gort. 


Giraldus Cambrensis, in his history of The Con- 
quest of Ireland, informs us that Milo de Cogan was 
a native of St. Davids. He was tre acherously slain 
at Lismore, after many gallant exploits under 
Richard de Clare, Earl of Strigul, commonly called 
Strongbow, and was succeeded in his honours by 
his brother Richard. Milo de Cogan married the 
danghter of Fitz-Stephen, one of the first men of 
any position who joined Strongbow. 

Forester, in a note on his translation of Giraldus 
(Bohn’s Antiquarian Library), says :— 

“Perhaps Cogan is the same name as Gwgan or 
Wogan, belonging to a family of high standing in Pem- 
brokeshire, where they were lords of Wilton, and who 
also acquired great eminence in Ireland.” 

Wiston, not Wilton, was the name of their seat, 
and they were for many centuries the premier 
family in this county. One of them signed the 
death warrant of Charles I. That Cogan and 
Wogan are two forms of the same word seems 
very probable. 
Under the ruins of Pembroke 


Castle there 





is a great natural vault or cavern which is called 
“The Wogan”; and near Pendine, in Carmar- 
thenshire, there is a celebrated “Bone Cave” 
which goes by the name of “The Coygan.” Your 
correspondent will find the tombs of many 
Wogans in Boulston Church, near Haverfordwest, 
Epwarp Laws, 
Tenby. 


Tue Hovse or Loreto (5 §. iv. 247.)\—Let 
me refer Mr. Mackey to the following work, 
om The History of o r Bb. Lady of Loreto, collected 
by the Rev. F. Horatius Tursellinus, of the Society 
of Jesus, translated out of Latyn into English, 
1608,” 12mo., containing 540 pages. It is interest- 
ing, if it be only on account of the astounding 
absurdities contained therein, and as indicating 
the marvellous credulity which induced “ popes, 
cardinals, bishops, princes, noblemen, &c., &c., to 
bestow donaries and upon our Blessed 
Lady and her sacred House of Loreto.” The fol- 
lowing extracts from the table of contents, in the 
first book, will indicate the character of the work, 
which bears the impress of the approbation of the 
Church of Rome :— 


benefits 


“Ch. 1. The House of our B. Lady is reverenced with 
great honor in Galiley. 2. Having lost that Reverence, 
miraculously transported into Dalmatia. 3. By 
revelation of our B. Lady her House is known and 
honored with a Miracle. 4. The Miracle is diligently 
sought out by certain men sent into Galiley. 5. It 
departeth out of Sclavony with great lamentation of the 
Dalmatians. 6. Being brought into Picene, it is seated 
in a Wood of Recanati. 7. It is removed out of the Wood 
unto the Hill of the Two Brothers. 8. It forsaketh the 
Hill of the Two Brothers by reason of their discord. 
%. The impressions of the Places where the Sacred 
House hath stood. 10. The chief Place and the admir- 
able situation of the House of Loreto.”"—Zyx uno, Xe. 

I shall have pleasure in lending the book to Mr. 
Mackey should he so desire. 

E. C. Harryerton. 





The Close, Exeter. 


Mr. G. H. Curteis states in his Bampton 
Lectures for 1871 (2nd ed., 1873, foot-note, p. 179), 
that Les Fétes Chrétiennes (in the Bibliotheque de 
’H6pital Militaire, 4 Toulouse), p. 60, contains a 
full account of the aérial flights of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary’s house to Loreto, and informs its 
readers that the truth of the story is attested * par 
dinnombrables miracles ; par les constitutions des 
Souverains Pontifes; par le savant ouvrage du 
savant Pape, Benoit XIV.” 

St. Thomas Aquinas boldly asserted, 
est peccatum 
tentatlo Summa, ii. 


Mr. Curteis). 


“ Gravius 
superstitionis vitium quam Dei 
part ii. 97, 4, quoted by 


Sparks Henperson WILLIAMS. 
Essex Court, Temple. 


I hope the legend Mr. Mackey quotes is not 
generally received, but I 


have heard of more 
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mar- 
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than one person who has professed to believe it. 
If he is anxious to see what can be said in its 
favour, he will find much to his purpose in a 
strange book entitled “ Loreto and Nazareth: two 
lectures containing the results of personal investi- 
gation of the two sanctuaries, by William Antony 
Hutchinson, priest of the Oratory,” 1863, 8vo. 
MABEL PEACOCK. 
Bottesford Manor. 


‘ 


Toe TABLE AND THE Propie (5" §. iii, 426, 
174.)—I entirely dissent from Mr. WarRReEn’s in- 
terpretation of the word coram, and feel pretty 
sure that it is never used objectively, but in the 
sense of before the eyes, in the presence, or in the 
face of. For example, Livy says (lib. ii. 47): 
“Manlius quoque ad restituendam aciem se ipse 
coram offert. Duorum consulum cognita ora 
accendunt militum animos.” Suetonius (Aug 
39): “ Lenissimum genus admonitionis fuit traditio 
coral gillai it m, quos tac iti, et ibidem statim 
legerent.” Again (Aug. 56), “Exorato coram 

idicil ; accusatore. , In Horace we have (A. A 
- pueros coram populo Medea trucidet 
In Juvenal (Sat. x. 22),— 

** Cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator,”— 
ligh be added a multitude of passages 
in which it “would be urd to understand the 
word as signifying an action done in any way but 








before the eyes of the persons present. Further, 
the etymology of the word goes far to strengthen 
this view. White and Riddle say, “most probably 
from co—cum and os, oris,” the force of which 


would be face to face. Hence, if the Latin ver- 
sions h ve “coram populo,” the meaning would 
e facing the people, and in that case the 
priest, in consecrating the elements, must either 
stand with his back to the holy table, or, as in 
rly Church, behind it. 

As to ante, I think Mr. Warren has strained 
the meaning in suggesting (I hope I do not mistake 
him) that it signifies before in the sense with the 
face towards. I cannot allow that it always, or 
ever, necessarily means this. A person might be 


id ¢ ‘ ° 
Said to stand ante mensam, or ant ostium, or ant 





’ 
any other thing, as truly with his back towards ‘it 
The true force of ante is in front of, 
as when Leonida says to Argyrippus, “Tu (ut decet 
dominum) ante me ito inanis,” or Cesar (B. G. i. 
24), “ Equitatum omnem ante se — ”; or again, 
_ precurrit ante omnes ” (B. C. ii. 34). If I were 
to render on e walked be fore the oes b Vv “alter ante 

terum ambulabat,” I should be writing correct 
Latin ; but if by “ alter coram altero ambulabat,” I 
should be writing the purest nonsense. I may be 
mistaken, but, as far as I can see, Mr. WARREN has 


as his fac e. 


just reversed the meaning of the two words. 


Epmunp Tew, M.A. 
Is Mr. Tew right in saying that it was the 
general custom in “the primitive Church for the | 


priest to celebrate, standing between the apsis and 
the altar? I have had to examine the point, and 
the conclusion I have come to is, that this custom 
only obtained in basilicas, not in ordin: wry churches. 
The desc ription in Eusel wo is of a basilica ; and 
such custom is still adhered to, i : ee in some 
churches which were originally allies and not 
in others, the reason bein r that the bishop and his 
———- naturally took the seats of the judge 
and officers, in whic +h ease the celebrant treated the 
bishop and clergy as the congregation proper, as 
being the more honourable, instead of the laity; 
in other churches he would reverse his position, 
the idea being that he acts as the representative 
of the congregation, and therefore heads them, so 
to apeak, and stands in front of them, acting as 
their agent. Consequently, when the bishop and 
pre kote rs sat in the apsis, the celebrant acted as 
their re presentative , and stood between them and 
the altar. When there was no apsis, and no clergy 
behind the altar, then he stood between the con- 
gregation and the altar on the western side. 
E. Leaton BLENKINSOPP. 


My limited archeology is much indebted to 
Mr. Tew; what I had suggested as a remedial 
novelty he has sanctioned as the revival of a 
primitive usage. A preliminary perusal of Mr. 
Homersham Cox’s Essay would have apprised 
Mr. Warren that the very first words of the 
— therein set forth, recognize as an established 

‘ule the standing position of the priest during the 
consecration of the sacramental elements. Other 
rubrics also recognize the statant term in his 
several duties, the Confession excepted, whereat 
he kneels with the people, standing again when 
he pron yunces the Absolution. In this Office, and 
in the distribution of the bread and wine, no other 
posture is conceivable. But the worshippers who 
approach this high solemnity have been warned by 
the Purchas Judgment that the priest cannot 
stand at one and the same int before the table 
and also before the people, ,a decision which the 
learned advocate regards as “amazing.” We may 
suppose his amazement not a little increased by 
Mr. Warrey’s notice of the additional finding 
that “before the people” means in their presence, 
not in their sight. 

Epuunp LENTHALL SWIFTE. 





“Campion” in 1 Sam. xvi. 4 (5™ §. iii. 369.) 
—The Heb. Ishhabbenayim means literally “man of 
the intervening space s,” t. ¢., of the space between 
two armies, cp. peraiypra; hence, our rendering 
“champion,” which word, by-the-bye, is derived 
through Fr. champ, from Latin campus, the battle- 
plain. I think it probable that the Latin transla- 
tor rendered vir spurius, understanding by the 


Hebrew “a man of separate descents,” of mixed 





| parentage. In Roman law “ spurius appellatur 
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qui matre quidem certa, patre autem incerto natus 
est” ; cp. Brisson in voe. 

And now may I take this opportunity of asking 
for an explanation of the curious Vulgate render- 
ing of Prov. xxvi. 8 :—“ Sicut qui mittit ar 


in acervum Mercurit”? In A. V. we find, “As 
he that bindeth a stone in a sling,” and so the 
LXX. Luther, on the other hand, cives the follow- 


ing picturesque rendering : Als wenn einer einen 


Edelstein auf den Rabenstein wiirfe.” The Heb. 
word may mean (1) @ heap of stones, so Gesenius ; 
or (2) a machine Sor throwing stones, a sling, so 
Fiirst ; but how wing-footed “ Mercury” stepped 


in here from the clouds I know not.* 


A. L. Marnew. 

Oxford. 

The note Ae ornelius 4 Lapide on this passage, 
cited in Poli Synopsis Criticorum, gives an answer 
to this que - 

“* Benaim sonat inter duos, scil. patres conceptus, cujus 


scilicet pater incertus Quia enim furtivi amores 
solent esse vehementes, idcirco totas se suaque in genera- 
tione effundunt, ac procreant gigantes et monstra.” 


est 


Our version “ 
duos 
acies 


champion” understands not “inter 
patres,” as but “inter duas 
—a man standing as challenger between the 


scil. above 


two armies drawn up in battle array. The whole 
note in the Synopsis is interesting, but too long 


and not of sufficient 
quotation in full. 
Pallion Vicarage, Sunderland. 


interest to warrant 
Jounson Baty. 


general 


Gesenius, Thesaurus, under “ Béin,” has the fol- 
lowing :—“ pecitys, of Goliath, about to decide 
the contest by single fight. LXX., dvyp duvarés : 
so, too, Syr. Ar.: the Vulgate absurdly, spurius, 
for which Grotius in vain attempts to give a 
reason.” It seems likely to me that Habbinim 
was taken by the Vulgate, not knowing the present 


points (a fact which would make either ¢ or a 
admissible), as Habbdnim, a man “ of the sons,” 
which vague expression, not being understood, 


might have been perverted into a 


young man of no 
parentage, i. ¢., spurious. H. F. 


WooLrRYcn. 


Adam Clarke says in his Commentary (1 Sam. 
xvii. 4) that Goliath is termed “ spurius ” in the 
Vulgate because it considered the original as ex- 
pressing a son of two, 7. ¢., 2 man whose parents 


are unknown. He also says that the versions know 
not well what to make of this man. The Sep- 
tuagint calls him avyp dvvaros, “a strong or 


powerful man the Targum, gabra mibbeyneyhon, 
“a man from between them”: the Arabic and the 
Syriac, rujil jibar, “a great or gigantic man” 

. . b | 


any confusion of the root 


* Could there have been 


ragam, ‘‘to heap stones,” with ragam (Pih), “to in- 
terpret” (iounvevey, to act as Mercury), whence 
Targum? 





whilst Josephus terms him avyp rappeyeOirraros, 
“an immensely great man.” 
Joun CuurcnHi.y SIKkes., 

Lichfield House, Anerley. 

Curious CuristiAn Names (5™ §, ii. 512; iii, 
52, 193.)—The following list, containing some now 
uncommon Christian names, is from the parish 
register of North Benfleet, Essex :— 


“Robertus Drywood et Gesreffi 
fuerfit xxix® die Junii A° Eliz. xv’. 

Joh’es Jenkyn serviens Henrici Dore de Basseldon et 
Amphillis Lone de ffaubon Haule desponsati fuerit xiiij 
Augusti Anno Regine n're Elizabethe xvij’. 

Arkenwaldus Burton et Agneta Ravon de 
fleete matrimonii contrahebit septimo die mé 
A® 1583. 

Joh’es Roe et Abra Dore de 
trahebit matrimoniii_ tricesimo 
Octobris A° pe. [7.¢., 1588 

Joh’es Purlande al’s Purelvit et Abra Roe matrimonii 
cotrahebat vicesimo die mésis Octobris Anno 1591. 

Radulphus Neale de Northe Bemfleete et Ragael 
[Rachel !] Row de Camwaiden nupti erant sexto die Julij 
A® 1615. 

Isach Allen and Parnell Portway widow weare married 
the 31* of Septéber Anno Dom. 1616. 

Willia Netherwood and Alce Playle were married the 
iiij of Nouéber 1623. 

Avis Horne was buried the xv** of October 1630. 

Grissecon Ducket the daughter of Henry Ducket was 
baptized the xx" of March 1616. 

Parnell the daughter of William 
the fourth day of October 1618. 

Thomas Baly y* sonne of John Baly and 7riphena his 
wife was baptized y* sixt of April 1620. 

Elizabeth the daughter of Rich. Lake and Parnell his 
wife was baptized y* tenth day of August 1620. 

John the sonne of Williad Boone and A wis his wife was 
baptized y® xxvij" of May 1621. 

Sara the daughter of John Guge and Audrie his wife 
was baptized the xxix"* of May 1628. 

Robert the sonne of Guy Edwardes & Audrie his wife 
was baptized y* sixt day of October 1632.” 

T*xx** *A, 


In the list of The Descendants of Philip Henry, 
M.A. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 1844), p. 17, will 
be found a Bithia (of Wem, near Shrewsbury), 
married in 1799, whose eldest daughter and eldest 
granddaughter also bear the name. The name 
Bethia is to be met with in Edinburgh. It may 
be seen on a tombstone of modern date in the 
Greyfriars Churchyard, almost immediately below 
the monument of Allan Ramsay. It is also borne 
by persons still living in that city. The sister of 
a friend of mine is named Bethea ; she was born in 
India. 

The name occurs 1 Chron. iv. 18. The Hebrew 
is m2; the Septuagint gives BerOia, the Vulgate 
3ethia ; Ps Authorized Version, edition of 1622 
(London, N orton & Bill), reads Bithia ; the modern 
copies invariably give Bithiah. The meaning is, 


Baseley desponsati 


Northe Ben- 
is Novébris 


Northe Béfleite con- 
primo die Mensis 


3oone was baptized 


of course, daughter, in the sense of worshipper, of 
Jah. Cc. M 


Norwich. 


é G. 
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The name Bethia was not uncommon in the 
south-western counties of Scotland at one time. 
William Cochran, Chamberlain of Dundonald, 
about 1690, married a Bethia Blair, and had a 
daughter, Bethia Cochran. BR. W. G. P. 

Beith, N.B. 


Bethia will be found as a Christian name in the 
family of Hemilton, Barons Belhaven, dormant, 
and Ramsays of Darnton, recently extinct. Peerage 
and Landed Gentry, 1862 to 1868. H. M. 


At Elstree, Herts, the Christian name of Per- 
thany is familiar; what does it mean? In the 
churchyard at Elstree, one can read an inscription, 
“Died, 1845, Perthany Quarey, wife of,” &. In 
the same place is a stone to the memory of a girl 
named Liela. Is this any corruption of Eliza? 

Septimus PIeEsse. 


If the Kildwi: ‘egister be in Latin, which 
seems probable, ./ :sricordia is only the common 
name Mercy, L w sed. As Mr. Pecksniff said 
of his two daug’ cer“ Mercy and Charity, Charity 
and Mercy ; r «un ly names, I hope !” 

Os Es Be 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


I have recently come across a female name which 
I never heard before, and which is borne by a 
daughter of an agricultural labourer in this neigh- 
bourhood, South Wiltshire. The name is Delcy. 
Have any of your readers met with it elsewhere ? 


G. M. 


“Furmety” or “ Frumenty ” (5 §. iv. 46, 95, 
139, 238.)—On the Wolds of Lincolnshire, the far- 
mers always provided “ frummaty ” for breakfast at 
the “clippins” (sheep-shearings); but I never 
heard of its being eaten at Christmas, 

The “ frummaty ” was made thus: a quantity 
of the finest wheat was steeped in water for about 
twelve hours ; it was then put into a clean sack, 
and a strong man took hold of each end of it and 
twisted it up a little, leaving the wheat a rather 
loose heap in the middle ; they then swung the 
sack round and up in the air, and brought it down 
with a hard bang on the kitchen floor; they would 
continue thus to “knock” the wheat for several 
minutes, until the outer husk or bran was loosened. 
It was then taken out of the sack, spread even ona 
cloth on the kitchen table and rubbed with another 
cloth, and put into a large vessel of water, to sepa- 
rate the bran ; it was then ready for “ creeing,” 
that is, for slowly boiling, until each corn of wheat 
was soft and swollen to twice its natural size. It 
was then ready for being made into “ fraummaty,” 
which was done by again boiling, with milk, raisins, 
currants, nutmeg, and spice. Well do I remember 
with what glee I used to ride on my pony, forty 
years ago, to the village shop, with a written list 


frummaty.” It was usual to give it, in almost 
unlimited quantities, to the families of all the 
labourers on the farm, to all the poor old women 
in the village, also to the “ young ladies” at the 
Vicarage ; in fact, to almost every one within reach. 
The few young ladies from boarding schools who 
called it “furmaty” were considered peculiarly 
“ stuck-up” and affected, fit for nothing but tailors’ 
wives—by which we meant shopkeepers of every 
description ; for no opinion was held more firmly 
by farmers than that they were all immensely 
superior to tradespeople of all kinds. R. R. 
oston, Lincolnshire. 


I partook of this excellent dish last Christmas 
Eve in Yorkshire, according to invariable custom. 
No Christmas Eve supper, there, is en régle with- 
out it; nor without a Yule log, laid on by the 
master of the house. 

In farmhouses, I believe, currants are often 
added to the wheat and milk and spices of which 
the sweet soup called furmety is made. Note, 
however, chiefly that its main ingredient, that 
which gives it its name and its special flavour, is 
creed wheat—a thing absolutely unknown in the 
south, insomuch that I know of Yorkshire families, 
condemned (poor things !) to live in Middlesex or 
Surrey, who have their creed wheat sent to them 
from their own county every Christmas, because in 
London no one sells it or even knows what it is. 
And, when they get it, the ladies of ihe family 
have to make the furmety themselves—if they can 
—while the southron cook stands by and stares. 
Yet, after all, to cree is only to parboul. 

A. J. M. 


At the wakes or annual feast in the villages of 
the Midland Counties, this was eaten at breakfast. 
I remember when a child getting it on Sunday 
morning with currants and raisins, on Monday the 
raisins were omitted, and the rest of the week we 
got only the wheat and milk, sweetened with sugar. 

ELLcEE. 





Musicat Revence: “Hupisras” (5 §. iii. 
325, 393, 456, 519 ; iv. 277.) —Mr. Matco to (iv. 
277) attributes— most unkindiy, but, let me hope, 
unconsciously—to your esteemed correspondent, 
Mr. Sotty, my communication (iii. 456). I hope 
Mr. Matco.o will allow me to say that it appears 
to me that the early and continued popularity of 
Hudibras is established by the list of illus- 
trated editions of Butler’s poem named in my note 
to which he refers. The fact that so many editions 
appeared, in some instances so closely after one 
another, during so long a period of time as that 
which I ventured to indicate, can hardly be under- 
stood in any other light than that proposed by me. 
Illustrated editions were, of course, made to sell, 
and that they did sell is proved by the fact— 





of the good things required for the “clippin 





which any one may observe who compares the 
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worn condition of the plates in numerous copies of 
the respective issues—that considerable numbers 
of impressions must have been taken from the 
very durable copper-plates. Not only is this the 
case, but the respective series of plates were, in 
some instances, which T pointed out, copied, 4. ¢., 
re-engraved. The British Museum all 
the editions to which I referred. Examination of 
these publications will, I h no doubt, satisfy 
Mr. Matcoutm that Dr. Johnson was, for once, in 
error in assuming Mr. Mare leads us to 
infer he did a , that the popularity of Hudi- 
bras waned after the Restoration. Pepys did not 
enjoy Hudibras. F. STEPHENS. 


contains 


ive 


OLM 


sume 


G. 


QUEEN Mary’s Poem (5" §. iv. 246.)—There 
were two contra of rriage between Queen 
Mary and Bothwell. Or French, without date, 


but in Mary’s own | 
signature. The o written in Scottish, 
avowedly by the hand of the Earl of Huntly, who 
ought to have been the last 1 in the world, 
one would think, to abet this infamous marriage, 


cr, and bearing her 


} 
+} itt 
el Lut 


n 


ve being the brother of Lady Jane Gordon, 
Bothwell’s divorced wife. Itis dated “ At Seyton, 
the fifth d y of Ap il, in th year of God 1587.” 
Huntly is one of the witnesses, and it is sub- 
scribed, “Mary R.,” “James Earl Bothwell.” 


Mr. Wisrers will find both these documents, 
printed entire, in Dr. Hugh Campbeil’s Love 
Letters of Mary Q of Ncots, p. 74. They 
formed part of the contents of the “ little trunke ” 
belong ng t 


o Bothwell, mentioned in your corre- 
pondent’s quotation, which is no other than the 
famous silver-gilt casket, metime the property 


of Francis II., Mary’s first hus 
preserved in Hamilt 


and, and now 


HL A. 


KENNEDY. 
Waterloo Lodge, Re 


Rasst Jacet (5" §. iv. 247.)\—Incidental 
allusions to this Rabbi may be found in Stein- 
schneider’s Hebrew I ture, pp. 201 and 224; 
Mill’s British Jews, p. 325 ; Alibone’s Dictionary, 


De 


4 sub nomi 


and in Rossi’s Italia 


Authon 


Traction ry of Jewish 
elieve that a biography 


of this worthy may | scovered in a Hebrew 
periodic il, entitled Bil Haittim, in the 
volume published during 1831-32, p. 14. Ihave 
not the periodic il before me, but it will be « ly 


be 


obtainable at the Bri } n, if reference 
made to the Hebrew catalogue. M. D. Davis. 
S. iil. 
at least female descend- 
ed to the celebrated 
the Palmer of 


Mrs. Pritcrarn’s Descenpants (5% 
509.)—Mrs. Pritchard left 
ants, one of whom was mat 
light comedian John Pa 
Churchill’s Rosciad: 

“ Emboxed the ladies must 


lmer, 


have something smart, 
toy s the j t ’ 


sunty part 
e Statira of Churchi 


Palmer, oh Palmer ! 


This lady was also th 


| 





] 








“ Ross (a misfortune we do often meet) 

Was fast asleep at dear, Statira’s feet ; 

Statira with her hero to agree 

Stood on her feet as fast asleep as he.” 
Her husband was the original Joseph Surface in 
Sheridan’s come dy of the School for Scandal, and, 
I believe, while manager of the Bath and Bristol 
theatres, the introducer of mail coaches 
postal arrangements (7). 

I have heard that the late J. Lanet 
for many manager of a « 
theatres, and the original Ivanhoe in Scott’ 
fied drama of that name, wa I 
Dublin 


into ow 





years 


York 





was well known on the 
stages, 

Mrs. Pritchard was a fine, showy-looking, though 
vulgar woman. Johnson called her lear rt 
who became inspired when on the stage, and ids 
that “she no more thought of the pl y out of 
which her part was taken, than : hoemaker 
thinks of the skin out of which the pi f leather 
of which he is making the shoes is cut.” 

Although a celebrated Lady Macbeth, and con- 


>in that charac- 
never read 1 


aad 


sidered superior to “ the Si 
ter, a tradition exists that she 
the tragedy than her own part. She wa 
original Irene in Johnson’s damned tragedy- 
pe rhaps, lach Tyme ; 
Oakley in Colman’s come ly of The Jealo 
Churchill praises her highly, but allu 
vulgarity in the line 
* Before such merit all objections fly, 
Pritchard ’s genteel, and Garrick 's six feet 


ille also the or 


In every-day parlance she tal 
and her / 
Glynde Terrace, Lavender Hill. 


ssom. 


5th S. iv. 


os I of 


In the list of 
serve 


Bisnor O’Brieyx 
this excellent prelate’ 


Qa 


3 writin n omis- 


sion of a pamphlet written on the occasion of 

Bishop Blomfield’s (London) having refused to 
I 

icense a well-qualified clergyman, on the sole 

l ll-qualified clergy t ] 


ground of his having been educated 
College, Dublin. Bishop O’Brien 
ished the of Oxford and ¢ 
showing that the in tion 

universities to divinity students was immea 
inferior to that of Trinity College, Dublin. 


at Trinity 
tly 
ibridge 


gre aston- 





dons 


ae 
CarriquE Famity (5% §, iv. 228.)—I know 
nothing about the family of Carrique. In Burke 
Encyclopedia there is Carrique or Karrick—Sa 


foils, or—and I should think most 
likely the family was known by the name 
Karrick. In the Alumni Westmonasterienses 
there is John Carrick, elected to Oxford, 1647, son 
of a Parliamentarian officer, but a Royalist, and 
upposed to be the author of Tragi Comme lia 
x0 Historia Arti, ii. 584, ! 


594; 
Walker, 136, 110; Life of 


three cingué 


Lvensis : 


Athe. Ox., iv. 404; 


see 
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Prince Henry in Wordsworth’s Eccle. Biog., vi. 
138. I will take an early opportunity of examin- 
ing the Chipping Norton registers, There is a 
pedig vree of the Cutts in the London Visitation, 
I think 1633, but there is no mention of any one 
marrying « Carrique. 

I have been puzzled to find out who a Lady 
Grandison was, called by Edward Cutts, whose will 
i | 3, his “noble cousin”; but a Lady 
Grandison was buried in the Cutts vault at 











G:yton Northam | wren ire, 1661. Ido not see 
a me of Jane Cutts in any Cutts pedigrec 
cobb is an Oxford hire family, in the nei shh yur- 


hood of Banbury. The Oxfordshire Visitation 
have been pub ibs hed by Mr. Turner, of Oxford. 
He may know something about the family. A 
Carrique bought property at Lower Slaughter be- 
longing to the chant ry n Bourton-on- Water 
Church: a trial at Gloucester Assizes confirmed 
his right to it. Jorn W. Lockwoop. 


Kingham Rectory, Chipping Norton. 





Bewt Lireratvure (5S. iii. 42, 82, 163, 200, 220, 
Will Mr. Wrye kindly inform th 
lo wers of bell literature of hi ithority for namin 
p. 258 “ Rector Duckworth” as “the author of 
Tintinnalogia” ? No such publication, under hi 
name, is known to campanists. Fabian Stedman 
was the author of that scarce little book in 1668 
(see ““N. & Q.,” 5™ S. ili. 41, 42, 83). 


H. T. ELLacomse. 


Pittions (5% §, iv. 109, 234.)—I have, about 
yea G ; . saddle and pillion ona 
horse, and helped my mother to mount behind 
man to ride dout le, aS 16 Was « illed. The pillion 
was not only fasten ed to the saddle, but had a tail- 
band also, and a strap on ea h side of the horse to 
double girth, by which it was firmly fixed in its 
place. They are now disused and destroyed by 
rust and moths. But we have still several horsing- 
stones by the wayside ; they re generally at the 
top and bottom of great hills, where the parties 
used to mount and dismount when travelling 
The hors ne-stones are ott only one lar e stone 





with three or four steps cut out on one side ; some 
of them are much worn by long and frequent use. 
RicHARD CRAVEN. 

Victoria S yuare, Wi itby. 

PS. There is at the so ith end of Love Lane, 
near Whitby, still to be seen the stone so . et of 
wayside cross, now called the wishing-chair, where 
youths wish for what they would like to ha ve, but 
seldom pray, as our ancestors did, for the livin 


There existed, until of late years, in the church- 
yard of Icklesham, Sussex, a wooden platform, 
ascended by five or six steps, evidently intended | 
to assist ladies to their pilli on after service at the | 





church. But this simple apparatus was always 
called the “ josblock,” and this word has always 
puzzled me. Is it a corruption of horse-block, or 
has it anything to do with jockey, so as to be an 
abbreviation of the jockey’s block? a We 


Is your Cumbrian correspondent correct in say- 
ing, with regard to pillions, that “there are no 
such things now”? I have heard, but may well 
have been misinformed, that they are still oc- 
casionally used in Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
North Lancashire, and remote parts of the Scotch 
Highlands. I never saw a woman riding on a 
1h = but once, and that was in the neighbour- 
hood of Kirton in Lindsey, more than thirty years 
ago. I possessed one, however, until last year. 
The cloth with which it was 
so infested with moths, that I found it needful to 
have it burnt. They were, I imagine, dangerous 
things to ride upon, unless the horse was very 
quiet, and proceeded always at a walking pace. 
The late Mr. Thomas Fox, a farmer wh >» lived at 
Northorpe, near Kirton in Lindsey, when he was 
a young man—at the very beginning of this cen- 
tury—was in the habit of taking his mother be- 
|hind him on a pillion to Gainsborough market. 
The good woman carried with her a basket con 
taining butter and eggs to be exchanged for “shop- 
things.” They were returning home later than 
usual one winter afternoon, and as Mrs. Fox 
feared the darkness would overtake them, when 
they were in Blyton long lane she suggested that 
the horse should § go somewhat faster. “ Here coe 
then, mother,” said the son, as he spurre 
animal. On the horse and son } 
mother and the basket of “ shop t 


covered had become 


| 





roceeded, but the 


hings” flew off be- 


hind into the stiff mud of an unstoned road. Gossips 
said that Mr. Fox arrived at his own home with- 


out discovering that he had dropped his mother 
by the way; but this part of the story the son 
always declared to be a point of additi 1 
added by the tellers of the story. 
EpwWARD PEACOCK. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


“ LocksLey Hau” (5% §. iv. 48, 91.)\—T. J. A. 
juotes from Macbeth, Act iii. se. 2 : 
“ Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood,” 
and asks, “How can a crow, not 
make wing to the rooky wood?” 
not seem to be aware that rool, 
| from rook, and that if it were th 
| as illegitimate as crowy. Rooky, tl 
Richardson, Webster, W orceste r, 
cographers, failed to discover i 
wa formerly spelt To uky, and signified dark, 
nebulous, misty. In Hamilton’s Wallace, quoted 
in Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary, occurs 
‘A rooky mist fell down at break of day, 
Then thought he fit to make the best o’s way.’ 
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Why crows should fly to rooks at daylight is not 
easy to discover, but roaky or rooky, in the sense 
of hazy and misty, makes Shakspeare’s meaning 
intelligible. See Lost Beauties of the English 
Language (Chatto & Windus). I may mention 
that the word rook, as applied to the bird so often 
erroneously held to be the same as the crow, is 
derived from the Gaelic roc, a hoarse voice, or to 
cry with a hoarse voice. The French rauque, 
rough or husky, “une voix rauque”; the Latin 
raucus; the English rough; the German rauch, 
are all from the same source. 


CHarRtes Mackay. 
Fern Dell, Mickleham. 


Swirr (5" §. iv. 68, 150, 269.)—Mr. E. Lexrt- 
HALL Swirte has fallen into strange confusion in 
the earlier portion of his genealogical note on the 
family of Dean Swift. If he will turn to Joseph 
Hunter's History of Hallamshire (London, 1869), 
he will be able to correct himself on more points 
than one. “Sir Robert Swyft, of Rotheram, in 
Yorkshire, temp. Eliz.” died at Doncaster, 
March 14, 1625, and was succeeded in his estates 
by his son Barnham Swyft, created Viscount Car- 
lingford in 1628. His lordship left behind him 
not two but one only daughter, who was seven 
months old at her father’s death, not in 1642 but 
1634. Passing over other queer blunders, it will 
suffice to let Mr. Hunter speak for himself about 
the Rector of St. Andrew’s :-— 

“ The first of his [the dean’s] ancestors of whom we 
have any certain knowledge was Thomas Swift, Rector 
of St. Andrew’s, Canterbury. He was born in 1535. I 
do not despair of being able at some time hereafter to 
establish his relationship to the clergyman lately men- 
tioned (his namesake), the Rector of Wickersley, who 
died eleven years before.” 

The hope here expressed Mr. Hunter, as far as 
I know, never realized, and Dr. Gatty leaves the 
matter where he found it. 


Ave. Jessorr, D.D. 
The Close, Norwich. 


“CAYENNE” orn “Kyan”? (5 §. iv. 67, 155, 
256.)-—-There are three Guianas—-the British, 
French, and Dutch. I believe all three produce 
the hot red pepper. British Guiana is pronounced 
by West Indians Guyana, and I have fancied that 
Kyan pepper was Guian pepper; whilst the 
French pronounced the name more like Guienne, 
and Cayenne, the name of the port, has given its 
name to the same sort of pepper. G. R. 

Construction or A Rieut AnGie (5 §. iv. 
167, 216.)—It is not easy to see why “ six, eight, 
and ten” should have been the numbers pitched 
upon, out of all the solutions of the “ indetermin- 
ate” equation, x?+y?=z*, by the first inventor, 
whoever he was, of the “rule of thumb” here 
mentioned. Three, four, and five would have 
done, one would think, just as well. In fact, any 











three whole numbers of the forms v?—w?, 2vw, 
and v? + w*, would satisfy the above equation and 
completely solve the problem. 

I have never been so fortunate as to catch the 
mysterious words “ six, eight, and ten,” proceed- 
ing from any of the “ gentlemen” who condescend 
in the present day to lay out the foundations of 
our buildings. So far as my experience of the 
“ T’m-as-good-as-you ” their talk, 
whether in their idle or their working hours, is 
not quite so hard to understand. H. 8. F. 


Joun GILBERT 
While thank- 
ing your correspondents for their information as to 
the authorship of “And when with envy Time 
transported,” may I ask for further information 
about this (to me) unknown author? In which of 
his works does the poem appear, and did he write 
anything else of merit! I see the poem given in 
Trench’'s Household Poetry, but as anonymous. 


H. A. B. 


classes 


or *s 
goes, 


“ AND WHEN WITH ENVY” 
Coorer (5* 8. iv. 180, 200, 240.) 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Remains of Archbishop Leighton. Comprising 
Twenty-Seven Sermons from MSS. recently 
discovered in the Bodleian Library; also, 
Papers upon the Accommodation and Indul- 
gence, from the Woodrow MSS., and The Rule 
of Conscience. With a Bibliographical Appen- 
dix, Additional Notes, Corrections of the Text 
of the whole Work, and a Glossary. By William 
West, Incumbent of St. Columba’s, Nairn. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Tue Rev. W. West, who has lately given to the 

world the most complete collection of the writings 

of Archbishop Leighton, to which we have from 
time to time called the attention of our readers, as 
each of the six volumes of which it consists has 
issued from the press, has just finished his labour of 
love by the publication of a volume of the Rematns 
of that pious and learned prelate. As the title- 
page (which we have advisedly transcribed at 
length) indicates, these Remains are alike varied 
and interesting, consisting as they do of many un- 
published lectures and sermons, of papers on “The 

Accommodation and Indulgence,” and of “The Rule 

of Conscience, considered according to the Four 

Causes of Things,” which appears only in Jerment'’s 

edition, printed in 1808. But to the admirers of 

the great and good Archbishop the Bibliographical 

Appendix, in which the editor furnishes us with a 

list of Leighton’s works in the order of publica- 

tion, accompanied in the list with much valuable 
information as to editors and editions, will be by 
no means the least interesting portion of the pre- 
sent volume, which concludes with an appendix of 
supplementary notes, corrections, and a most use- 
ful glossary. It is not satisfactory to learn that 
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the six volumes of Leighton’s in ne by 
the learned and painstaking editor of the volume 
before us, were so far from proving financially a 
success that these Remains could not have been 
given to the press but for the formation of a 
Leighton Club instituted for the express purpose. 
The club with great liberality have printed a 
few separate copies for sale, so that those who 
desire to add this volume of Remains to other 
editions of Leighton’s writings may have the 
opportunity of doing so. 


A Book of Litanies, Metrical and Prose, with an Evening 
Service and Accompanying Music. Arranged under 
the Musical Editorship of W. S. Hoyte, Organist and 
Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street, 
London. (Rivingtons.) 

Tue devotion termed in the Greek Litaneia, a prayer 

or supplication, appears in the fourth century to have 

been used either in public or private worship ; it soon, 
however, came to have a narrower and more technical 
sense, and was applied to solemn acts of processional 
prayer. But the history and use of Litanies belong more 
uliarly to the West, where they may be said to have 
ad their rise. When the city of Vienne, in Gaul, was 

troubled for about a year, A.p. 467-8, with earthquakes, 
the inhabitants hoped that the Easter Festival would 
bring a cessation of their distress ; but during the eve of 
the Festival, and while the Holy Mysteries were being 
celebrated, the palace took fire, the people rushed 
wildly out of the church, and the Bishop Mamertus was 
left alone before the altar entreating God’s mercy. He 
then formed a resolution, which he carried out in the 
three days before the Feast of the Ascension, of cele- 
brating a Rogation ; a fast was observed, and the people 
went forth in procession to the nearest church outside 
the city, singing Litanies. Prose Litanies were then in 
common use; in fact, the only ancient metrical Litanies 
which are extant are—that which is found in the Mozara- 
bic Missal, of which the “ Litany in any Calamity,” p. 74, 
is a translation ;—that called “ Litania Norica,” com- 
mencing, “‘ Rex sanctorum angelorum, totum mundum 
adjuva” ;—and that which Gibbon, vol. vii. p. 76, calls 
the “ Fearful Litany,” for deliverance from the arrows 
of the Hungarians. To come now to later times. The 
Litany of the Prayer-Book is the lineal descendant of the 
prose Litany of the West. The popularity of this devo- 
tion leads us to think that the use of the prose Litanies 
of this book, which are framed on the true Litany model, 
may be found useful to be sung as anthems in penitential 
seasons and on days of intercession for missions. 

The modern metrical Litany of our bymn-books 
dates from 1856, when “the Litany of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” p. 50, appeared in print; the next,—a few 
years after,—was “the Litany of the Holy Childhood,” 
p- 70; and now we have in this book the most complete 
set of metrical Litanies published, comprising fifteen 
modern, of various metres, andanancient one. The general 
plan of these modern metrical Litanies is the same as 
that of the prose; the variety of one response doing 
duty for three petitions being suggested by a common 
method of singing a prose Litany. To the whole there 
is appended “ An beouing Service,” taken from the 
Bible and Prayer-Book according to the Shortened Ser- 
vices Act, and framed on the same models as those to 
which we are indebted for the Matins and Evensong in 
our Book of Common Prayer. This Book of Litanies is, 
in every sense, admirably edited, and meets a want 
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heartily commend it to our numerous clerical readers for 
adoption in their churches. 


Ancient History from the Monuments.—Persia, from the 
Earliest Period to the Arab Conquest. By W. 8. W. 
Vaux, M.A., F.R.S. (8. P. C. K.) 
THE pny | for Promoting Christian Knowledge de- 
serves our best thanks for the step in advance taken by 
its Committee of General Literature and Education, 
under whose direction the series to which the volume 
now before us belongs is being published. There is 
great need, in the present continually increasing ex- 
tension of education, for historical text-books, embracing 
the most recent discoveries of science, and presenting 
their results in a small compass, so that teacher and 
pupil may alike + | up their interest in the subject of 
study. History, if rightly taught, can never fail in 
attracting the attention of the young, but it is impossible 
to exercise too much care in the selection of the manuals 
used by the teacher. In the series now being brought 
out under the auspices of the 8. P. C. K., the leading 
idea is to base the story of a country on its monuments 
of antiquity, whether in the shape of palaces, tombs, 
inscriptions, or coins. Mr. Vaux draws upon all these 
sources of information in turn, and weaves them skil- 
fully into his text, so contriving his references to the 
ancient monuments that they serve to enliven his narra- 
tive. We would particularly note, as specimens of this 
treatment, the accounts which Mr. Vaux gives of the 
Behistin Inscription, and of the ruins of Persepolis. 
The student who reads the descriptions of these remains 
of “the most remarkable group of buildings now exist- 
ing in this part of Asia,” as Mr. Fergusson calls them, 
can hardly fail to have a more vivid realization of the 
might of the “ King of Kings” than he could have ob- 
tained from a dry recital of the extent of that monarch’s 
sway, with, perhaps, a list of dates and contemporary 
monarchies. Mr, Vou has given us a History of Persia 
to put into the hands of the young, which shall enable 
them not simply to learn the facts, but to connect them 
with the still existing remains of a mighty past. 


Wisdom and Genius of Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
from his Prose Writings. By W. 
(Blackwood & Co.) 

THis is an excellent addition to “The Library of 

Thoughtful Books.” In one page, too, there is a series 

of principal events in Johnson’s life, simply arranged, 

and most useful in that arrangement. It is a bird's-eye 

view of the doings of his seventy-five years, 1709-1784, 

during only the last nine years of which he enjoyed the 

degree of LL.D., conferred by the University of Oxford in 

1775. Altogether this is a handy and a handsome volume. 


Selected 
A. Clouston. 


INTERESTING Discovery.—A correspondent of the 
Leeds Mercury (Sept. 25), writing from Christiania on the 
18th, says:—“I translate the following from the Fin- 
markenpost,a® newspaper published in Europe’s northern- 
most city, Hammerfest :—‘ On the 3rd instant arrived at 
Hammerfest the schooner Regina, Capt. Gundersen, 
belonging to the firm of O. J. Finckenhagen, from a 
voyage in the Arctic regions and the north coast of Nova 
Zembla. Capt. Gundersen discovered in Nova Zembla 
a journal kept by the Dutch Arctic voyager, Barent, 
apparently giving an account of his doings from the Ist 
of June to the 29th of August, 1580, as far as Capt. 
Gundersen was able to make out, being unacquainted 
with Dutch and Dutch writing of 300 years ago. The 
paper is in excellent preservation, and the writing 
distinct. Barent passed the winter 1596-97 in the Arctic 
regions. This journal, therefore, relating yee 


to 1589, will give no information of his stay, but wi 





created by the Act above referred to; we therefore most 


nevertheless be of great interest.’” 


ANON. 
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